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Financial Highlights 


General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 


(Dollar amounts in millions; per-share amounts in dollars) 

1990 

1989 

Percent 

Increase 

Revenues 

$58,414 

$54,574 

T, 

Net earnings 

4,303 

3,939 

9 

Dividends declared 

1,696 

1,537 

10 

Per share 




Net earnings 

4.85 

4.36 

11 

Dividends declared 

1.92 

1.70 

13 

Earned on average share owners’ equity 

20.2% 

20.0% 
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To Our Share Owners 





Chairman and Chief Executive Officer John F Welch, Jr. (center); Vice 
Chairman and Executive Officer Edward E. Hood, Jr. (left); Vice Chairman 
and Executive Officer Lawrence A. Bossidy (right). 
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M eneral Electric 

"w~had another 
strong year 
in L990. 

■ Revenues climbed 7% to 
$58.4 billion; earnings per 
share were $4.85, up 11% 
for the fourth consecutive 
year of double-digit growth; 
and net earnings grew to 
$4,303 billion, up 9%. The 
performance of our long- 
cycle businesses such as In¬ 
dustrial and Power Systems, 
Aircraft Engines and Medi¬ 
cal Systems, in addition to 
Financial Sendees, more 
than overcame the softness 
in short-cycle businesses 
such as NBC and Plastics. 

■ Strong productivity 
growth continued, reaching 
5.4% in 1990, the fourth 
consecutive year we have 
grown our productivity in 
the 4-6% range — an im¬ 
provement central to our 
competitiveness in the world 
marketplace. 

■ Our positive contribution 
to the U.S. balance of trade 
in 1990 — approximately 
$4.5 billion, up 15% from 
the year before — is a dear 
measure of this global com¬ 
petitiveness. 

■ Operating margin, an¬ 
other gauge of increasing 
strength, hit an all-time 
high of 11,6%. 

■ Working capital turnover, 
a measure of efficiency and 
process speed, improved for 
the fifth consecutive year to 
4.7 turns, and we are target¬ 
ing 5 turns in 1991. These 
recent improvements in 
working capital turnover 
have freed up a total of $2.3 
billion in cash. 


■ All of these improvements 
combined to produce a 
record return on equity of 
20 . 2 %. 

■ Revenues from interna¬ 
tional operations grew to 
$15.4 billion, up 18% from 
1989. 

■ Our total R&D expendi¬ 
tures increased 9% in 1990 
to a record amount, $4.3 bil¬ 
lion, and a record percent¬ 
age of sales, 9.9%, demon¬ 
strating our confidence in 
the Company’s technologi¬ 
cal future. 

■ Our stock buyback contin¬ 
ued in 1990 with the repur¬ 
chase of 37.9 million shares 
at a cost of $2.4 billion. 

■ And finally, GE’s balance 
sheet remains strong with a 
debt-to-capital ratio of 23.6% 
and a Triple-A rating. 


hose are the num¬ 
bers, and we are 
pleased with them. 
For the remainder of our 
letter, we would like to share 
with you the progress we 
continue to make in turning 
our 1980s vision into reality 
and the promise we see in 
the vision we outlined last 
year for our Company in the 
1990s. 

Our vision of the 1980s 
has been described to you 
for a decade. We believed 
that only businesses that 
were number-one or num¬ 
ber-two in their markets 
could win in the increasingly 
competitive global arena. 
Those that could not were 
to be fixed, closed or sold. 
Consistent with this view, we 


divested $ 10 billion worth 
of those that could not meet 
the number-one or number- 
two criterion and made 
$19 billion of acquisitions to 
strengthen the world-class 
businesses that could. 

These moves during 
the 1980s, and our focused 
investment, have shaped 
the 13 businesses we have 
today, each at, or very close 
to, the top in its global 
markets. 

In 1990, the process 
continued. GE Lighting, 

Mr. Edison’s 112-year-old 
business, was, up until 14 
months ago, almost totally a 
US. business, with less than 
2%' market share in Europe. 
When the Iron Curtain lift¬ 
ed, and the EC created pan- 
European markets, we 
moved. First we acquired a 
majority interest in the 
Hungarian lighting compa¬ 
ny Tungsram, and then, in 
early 1991, a majority of the 
THORN Light Source busi¬ 
ness in the United King¬ 
dom. We now have the num¬ 
ber-one lamp business in 
the world, with close to a 
20% market share in West¬ 
ern Europe. 

AJso consistent, with our 
number-one or number- 
two strategy was our sale in 
1990, for $515 million, of a 
nonstrategic business, Ladd 
Petroleum. 

While restructuring our 
Company in the 1980s, we 
spent much of our time talk¬ 
ing about the accelerating 
pace of change: in world 
politics, in technology, in 
product introduction and in 
the increasing demands of 
customers. We don’t have to 
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From that pursuit of speed — from the 
understanding that it is the indispensable 
ingredient of success in this decade 
— came our vision for the 1990s: 

a boundaryless Company. 


do that anymore. Change 
is in the air. Newspapers 
and networks hammer it 
home daily. GE people to¬ 
day understand the pace of 
change, the need for speed, 
the absolute necessity of 
moving more quickly in 
everything we do, from in¬ 
ventory turnover, to prod¬ 
uct development cycles, to a 
faster response to customer 
needs. They understand 
that slow-and-steady is a 
ticket to the bonevard in the 
1990s. What they need, and 
what we must provide, are 
the power, the freedom and 
the tools that wall allow 
them to achieve that speed 
in everything we do. 

u J rom that pursuit 
m ' of speed — from 
jL the understand¬ 
ing that it is the indispensa¬ 
ble ingredient of success 
in this decade — came 
our vision for the 1990s: 
a boundaryless Company* 

What that boundaryless 
vision means, and where we 
are headed with it, is some¬ 
thing we'd like to share with 
you. 

“Boundaryless 1 ' is an 
uncommon word — per¬ 
haps even an awkward one 


— but it has become a word 
we use constantly, one that 
describes a whole set of be¬ 
haviors we believe are neces¬ 
sary to achieve speed. 

In a boundaryless com¬ 
pany, suppliers aren't “out¬ 
siders.' 1 They are drawn 
closer and become trusted 
partners in the total busi¬ 
ness process. Customers are 
seen for what they are — the 
lifeblood of a company. Cus¬ 
tomers’ vision of their needs 
and the company's view be¬ 
come identical, and every 
effort of every man and 
woman in the company is 
focused on satisfying those 
needs. 

In a boundaryless com¬ 
pany, internal functions be¬ 
gin to blur. Engineering 
doesn't design a product 
and then “hand it off" to 
manufacturing. They form a 
team, along with marketing 
and sales, finance and the 
rest. Customer sendee? It’s 
not somebody’s job. It’s eve- 
rybody’sjob. Environmental 
protection in the plants? 

It's not the concern of some 
manager or department. 
Everyone's an environmen¬ 
talist. 

Perhaps the biggest stride 
we've made recently in 
boundary-busting has been 


our progress in wringing out 
not-invented-here — NTH 
— from our culture. Increas¬ 
ingly, GE people are now 
searching, around the 
world, for better ways of do¬ 
ing things. 

For example, two years 
ago one of our people spot¬ 
ted a truly innovative meth¬ 
od of compressing product 
cycle times in an appliance 
company in New Zealand 
and tested it successfully in 
our Canadian appliance 
affiliate. 

The methodology has 
now been transferred to our 
largest appliance complex 
in Louisville, Kentucky, 
where it is revolutionizing 
processes, reducing the time 
it takes to produce products, 
increasing our responsive¬ 
ness to customers and re¬ 
ducing inventory levels by 
hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars a year. 

Teams from all of our 
manufacturing businesses 
are now living in Louisville 
and learning these tech¬ 
niques in real time. The 
objective: to take this New 
Zealand-to-Montreal-to- 
Louisville experience to eve¬ 
ry business in GE and, by 
doing so, to raise the bar of 
excellence yet another notch 
around this Company, 

It is this elimination of 
boundaries between busi¬ 
nesses and the transferring 
of ideas from one place in 
the Company to another 
that is at the heart of what 
we call integrated diversity. 
It is this concept that we be¬ 
lieve sets us apart from both 
single-product companies 
and from conglomerates. 


/ megrated diversity, for 
us, means the drawing 
together of our 13 dif¬ 
ferent businesses by sharing 
ideas, by finding multiple 
applications for technologi¬ 
cal advancements and by 
moving people across busi¬ 
nesses to provide fresh per¬ 
spectives and to develop 
broad-based experience. In¬ 
tegrated diversity gives us a 
Company that is considera¬ 
bly greater than the sum of 
its parts. 

Integrating diversity only 
works when the elements of 
the diversity — in our case 
our 13 global businesses — 
are strong in their own 
right. A critical mass of com¬ 
petitive advantage cannot 
be achieved by leaning small 
businesses on large ones or 
weaklings on winners. That 
is why our work of the 1980s 
— creating strong, stand¬ 
alone businesses — was the 
indispensable forerunner of 
integrating them in the 
1990s. 

But the walls Lhat separate 
our businesses from one an¬ 
other are not the only ones 
we are removing. 

Even the barriers between 
GE work life and community 
life have come down. The 
GE management society, 
whose chapters for 63 years 
met and talked shop and 
discussed investment funds, 
has turned its face outward 
to the needs of the commu¬ 
nity, and the results are 
something of which we are 
more than proud. Hundreds 
of GE volunteers from the 
society are serving as men¬ 
tors and tutors in inner cilv 
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and rural school systems; 
and, as a result of their ef¬ 
forts, thousands of under¬ 
privileged but promising 
young men and women will 
attend college who other¬ 
wise would not have had the 
opportunity. Just a few 
months ago, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity presented its pres¬ 
tigious Dively Award for 
Corporate Public Initiative 
to GE because of the efforts 
of these volunteers. 

So we have knocked 


taken out a Jot of structure 

— staff, span-breakers, plan¬ 
ners, checkers, approvers — 
and yet we have by no means 
removed it all. Those who 
have ever cleaned out an at¬ 
tic and returned a year later 
are often shocked to see 
what they left as “essential” 

— the pairs of old pants that 
would never be worn for the 
painting that would never 
be done, the boxes of moldy 
National Geographies that 
would never again be read. 


fewer management posi¬ 
tions than we have today — 
not necessarily fewer peo¬ 
ple, but fewer titles with 
their perceived mandates to 
“manage” rather than facili¬ 
tate and contribute. 

But the root cause of 
many of bureaucracy's ills — 
the turf battles, the parochi¬ 
alism and the rest — is deep¬ 
er and more subtle. It is peo¬ 
ple’s insecurity. Insecurity 
makes people resist change 
because they see it only as a 



down a few boundaries in¬ 
side the Company and 
around it, but the walls with¬ 
in a big, century-old Com¬ 
pany don’t come down like 
Jericho’s when management 
makes some organizational 
changes — or gives a speech. 
There are too many persis¬ 
tent habits propping them 
up. Parochialism, turfbat- 
ties, status, “functionalitis,” 
and, most important, the 
biggest sin of a bureaucracy, 
the focus on itself and its in¬ 
ner workings, are always in 
the background. This is no 
reflection on people but 
simply a product of the way 
large organizations have 
evolved. 

We’ve been pulling the 
dandelions of bureaucracy 
for a decade, but they don’t 
come up easily and they’ll be 
back next week if you don't 
keep after them. Yes, we’ve 


We feel the same way every 
time we revisit our manage¬ 
ment system — our process¬ 
es — and see the barriers 
that insulate us from each 
other and from our only rea¬ 
son for existence as an insti¬ 
tution — serving customers 
and winning in the market¬ 
place. 

For decades, business 
has been rewarding people 
with not only money and 
promotions —which is ap¬ 
propriate — but with titles 
as well, the most common of 
which is “manager” of this 
or that. Managers, logically 
enough, see their mandate 
as managing: controlling, 
measuring and getting on 
top of things. Of ten, by do¬ 
ing so, they unconsciously 
carve out hefdoms and then 
f eel compelled to defend 
them. By the end of this dec¬ 
ade, we will have one-third 


threat, never an opportuni¬ 
ty. It’s that insecurity, that 
resistance to change, that 
must be dealt with. 

The antidote to insecurity 
is self-confidence. Some 
people get it at their moth¬ 
er’s knee, others through 
scholastic, athletic or other 
achievement. Some tiptoe 
through life without it. If we 
are to create this boundary¬ 
less Company, we have to 
create an atmosphere where 
self-confidence can grow in 
each of the 298,000 of us. 


c 

o how do we grow 
. ^ self-confidence, not 

just at the top, or in 
the middle, but everywhere 
in the Company? 

We designed a process 
to give people a voice, a say, 
to get them talking to one 
another and trusting one 


another, a process we be¬ 
lieve will eventually lead to 
widespread self-confidence 
across the Company. 

“Work-Out” is the name 
of the process. As we’ve 
described it to you before, 
Work-Out began around the 
Company with assemblies 
patterned after the New 
England town meeting — 
the ultimate boundary less 
event. They are attended by 
a disparate group of people 
— hourly, salaried, manag¬ 
ers, union leaders — people 
who often had no occasion 
to speak to one another dur¬ 
ing the workday. 

The sessions quickly be¬ 
came a shooting gallery, 
with the more egregious 
manifestations of bureau¬ 
cracy as targets — 10 signa¬ 
tures on a minor requisition, 
nonsensical paperwork, 
wasteful work practices, arti¬ 
ficial dress codes, pomposi¬ 
ty. Most of these were abol¬ 
ished or reformed on the 
spot, not put “in channels.” 

For the first time in their 
work lives, people began 
seeing action match rhet¬ 
oric — their trust in the 
process grew — and the ide¬ 
as began to come in waves. 
People who had never been 
asked for anything other 
than their time and their 
hands now saw their minds, 
their views sought after. And 
in listening to their ideas, it 
became even more clear to 
everyone that the people 
who are closest to the work 
really do know it better. 

Work-Out is two years old 
now and it’s moving steadily 
up the learning curve. To¬ 
day, suppliers and custom- 
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ers are part of many of the 
sessions, exploring new 
ways of working together. 
Sessions are becoming more 
complex as cross-functional 
teams map the most compli¬ 
cated business processes 
and compare them with the 
very best we can find from 
companies around the 
world. Work-Out, inciden- 


you want about Work-Out 
and boundaryless, but the 
boss still calls the shots.” 
And they are right. Yes, after 
all the dialogue and input 
and debate, priorities must 
be set, resources allocated 
and final decisions made by 
the leadership at every level. 
The difference — a very big 
difference — is that the in- 


Work-Out is allowing self-confidence to 
flourish around our Company. As that 
self-confidence grows, the boundaries are 
beginning to fall; and as they fall, GE is 
picking up speed, and with that speed a 
competitive advantage. 


tally, has proved indispensa¬ 
ble to the implementation of 
the revolutionary cycle-time 
reduction effort in our ap¬ 
pliance business. 

Work-Out is building 
trust, teamwork and self- 
confidence around this 
Company. 

Now, as we write this, we 
are conscious that across the 
Company there are still too 
many people for whom 
much of this bears little re¬ 
semblance to the reality of 
their lives — people who are 
still trapped in the web of 
bureaucracy or work in a 
place where measurement 
and reward systems still run 
counter to the very concept 
ofboundarylessness. 

There are others as well 
who say, “You can talk all 


put and ideas upon which 
those decisions are based 
will come from many, not a 
few. 

Leaders in the 1990s 
must delegate more, facili¬ 
tate more and listen more. 
They must trust and be 
trusted. Leadership will al¬ 
ways have responsibility for 
the final call, but it will have 
an equal responsibility to 
make the decision rational 
to those who provided the 
input. The successful lead¬ 
ers of the 1990s will be those 
whose decisions, however 
difficult, will be understood, 
accepted and rallied around 
by a highly involved work 
force. 


I /■ /ork-Out is allow- 
U/ m/ i n 8’ self-confi¬ 
dence to flourish 
around our Company. As 
that self-confidence grows, 
the boundaries are begin¬ 
ning to fall; and as they fall, 
GE is picking up speed, and 
with that speed a competi¬ 
tive advantage. 

Some people are uncom¬ 
fortable with this soft stuff 
and press us to quantify it, to 
measure its progress. It 
would be easy to quote num¬ 
bers of Work-Out sessions, 
best-practice teams, sugges¬ 
tions implemented, money 
spent on training, and the 
like; but we’ve resisted be¬ 
cause the last thing this ef¬ 
fort needs is its own bureau¬ 
cracy and measurement 
systems. But we can tell you 
it is working. We see it work¬ 
ing in people’s faces and we 
hear it in the confidence in 
their voices. And we are be¬ 
ginning to see its results in 
some of those numbers we 
gave you at the beginning of 
our letter: working capital 
turnover, operating margins 
and, above all, productivity 
growth. 

These are numbers 
that couldn’t be improved as 
significantly as they have 
been by the actions of the 
top one hundred, or one 
thousand, or even five thou¬ 
sand people in a company 
our size. They can only be 
moved by the contributions 
of tens of thousands of peo¬ 
ple who are coming to work 
eveiy day looking for a bet¬ 
ter way. 

We enter a year fraught 
with global uncertainty, but 


we do so confidently, with 
13 globally positioned busi¬ 
nesses and an increasingly 
clear vision of what we can 
become — a boundaryless 
Company with a boundless 
future. 



John F. Welch, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer 

LftfLnvX. 

.Lawrence A. Bossidy 
Vice Chairman of the Board 
and Executive Officer 



Edward E. Hood, Jr. 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
and Executive Officer 


February 15, 1991 
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Worldwide Business Profile 


GE is committed to enhancing the global competitiveness of its 13 key businesses 
through internal growth, acquisitions and joint ventures and by eliminating the bound¬ 
aries that exist among its businesses, customers, suppliers and employees. 


Aerospace 6 

A leading U.S. provider of 
satellites, radar systems, 
integrated software systems 
and other advanced technol¬ 
ogies for use in defense, 
space and aviation. 


Aircraft Engines 7 

The world’s leading manu¬ 
facturer of large jet engines 
for commercial and military 
aircraft, and the supplier of 
both large and small engines 
powering nearly 18,000 air¬ 
craft in service today. 


Appliances 8 

A world leader in major ap¬ 
pliances for the home, pro¬ 
viding high-quality products 
under the GE, Monogram, 
RCA and Hotpoint brand 
names. 


Financial Services 9 

One of the largest and most 
diversified finance compa¬ 
nies in the United States, 
providing financial products 
and services tailored to cus¬ 
tomer needs through GE 
Capital, Employers Reinsur¬ 
ance and Kidder, Peabody. 


Industrial and Power 10 
Systems 

A global leader in providing 
utilities and other customers 
with products that generate 
and deliver electricity as 
well as systems that improve 
air quality. 


Lighting 11 

Not only the originator of 
the incandescent lamp but 
also now the world’s biggest 
supplier of light bulbs and a 
global leader in lighting 
technology. 

Medical Systems 12 

The global leader in diag¬ 
nostic imaging systems used 
by hospitals, clinics and 
health care professionals to 
provide the best health care 
possible for their patients. 


NBC 13 

The top-ranked television 
network in the United 
States in 1990 in terms of 
viewer ratings and advertis¬ 
ing revenues. 


Plastics 14 

A world leader in high- 
performance engineering 
plastics that can be used in 
innovative ways to replace 
metal, glass and other tradi¬ 
tional materials. 


Communications and 15 
Services 

Helping customers world¬ 
wide to be more productive 
through the use of comput¬ 
ers, teleprocessing net¬ 
works, satellites, cellular 
phones and other informa¬ 
tion technologies. 


Electrical Distribution 15 
and Control 

An industry leader in prod¬ 
ucts that distribute, control 
and protect electrical power 
and a supplier of factory 
automation equipment. 


Motors 16 

The U.S. market leader in 
energy-efficient motors and 
one of the largest suppliers 
of AC and DC electric motors 
in the world. 


Transportation 16 

Systems 

One of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of diesel 
electric locomotives and a 
leading supplier of propul¬ 
sion systems for rapid transit 
cars and electric wheels for 
off-highway vehicles. 


International 17 

Helping GE businesses to 
achieve leadership positions 
in established world markets 
as well as to open doors into 
new and emerging markets. 
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Aerospace 



John D. Riuenhuuse 
Senior Vice President, 
GE Aerospace 


GE Aerospace is a 
leading developer of 
the advanced technologies required for 
the use, and exploration of space 
as well as for the nation’s defense. 


/ n an increasingly un¬ 
certain defense mar¬ 
ket, GE Aerospace 
dosed 1990 with an orders 
backlog of $6.9 billion while 
restructuring to reduce its 
costs and to improve cus¬ 
tomer satisfaction. 

The business, which had 
$5.6 billion in revenues for 
the year, sustained leader¬ 
ship positions in its key mar¬ 
kets despite a sixth straight 
federal budget with a real 
decline in U.S. defense ap¬ 
propriations. 

New production contracts 
awarded to GE Aerospace 
during the year included an 
infrared search and track 
system for the U,S. Navy’s 
F-14D fighter aircraft. In 
addition, the Seawolf sub¬ 
marine combat system being- 
developed by the business 
passed a critical design re¬ 
view required for produc¬ 
tion start-up. 

GE Aerospace finished 
1990 with a firm backlog 
of 47 satellites plus options 
for an additional 18. Joint 
development of communi¬ 
cations satellites for a 51 - 
member international con¬ 
sortium and sole responsi¬ 
bility for a second direct 
broadcasting satellite for 
Japan were among the new 
orders. 

The business intensified 
its efforts aimed at continued 
growth in the global market¬ 
place. Key alliance moves 
during the year included the 
creation of a four-company, 
four-nation consortium to 
develop a new battlefield ra¬ 
dar system and an agree¬ 
ment with an international 


partner to develop flight 
control systems for the Eu¬ 
ro-Apache helicopter. 

Other significant events 
included the formation of 
an alliance to complete the 
development of a new air¬ 
borne radar system and a 
partnership to pursue com¬ 
mercial satellite business in 
Europe and other areas. 

More than 20 Aegis fleet 
air defense systems were in 
various stages of production 
during 1990. In addition, 
the U.S. Navy’s 16th cruiser 
equipped with an Aegis sys¬ 
tem was commissioned, and 
the first Aegis-equipped de¬ 
stroyer began its sea trials. 

In response to market¬ 
place uncertainties, aggres¬ 
sive action was taken in 1990 
to eliminate excess capacity 
through consolidation of 
manufacturing operations. 

For example, plans were 
announced to dose two fa¬ 
cilities and consolidate cer¬ 
tain operations into existing 
plants. Simultaneously, 
steps were taken to acceler¬ 
ate implementation of com¬ 
mon information systems 
and to improve engineering 
processes across GE Aero¬ 
space. 

In addition, the work 
force was reduced by 3,100 
in 1990, bringing to 13,500 
the total number of job re¬ 
ductions in the business 
since its employment peak 
of 51,500 in 1986. 
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Aircraft Engines 


round the world, 
GE Aircraft En¬ 
gines made head¬ 
lines in 1990 while achiev¬ 
ing substantial growth in 
revenues and earnings. 

In the Soviet Union, for 
example, a long-standing 
barrier was broken when 
Aeroflot., the Soviet national 
airline, selected CF6-80C2 
engines from GE for a new 
fleet of aircraft. These will 
be Aeroflot's first Western- 
built high-bypass turbofans. 

Other big international 


customers got bigger Japan 
Air Lines, Lufthansa and .All 
Nippon Airlines each placed 
significant follow-on orders 
in 1990, helping GE retain 
its commercial leadership. 

In addition, the first GE- 
p owe red McDonnell Doug¬ 
las MD-11 trijets were deliv¬ 
ered and placed into service. 

The best-selling CFM56 
engine family also entered 
the 1990s in stellar fashion. 
Marketed by GEM Interna¬ 
tional, a joint company of 
GE and SNEGMA of France, 
these engines are the exclu¬ 


sive power' plant for Boe¬ 
ing’s current line of 737s. 

Tw o a d v a n c e d e n g i n e s. 
the C E 6 - 8 0 E1 a n d t h e 
CFM56-5C, were tested suc¬ 
cessfully in 1990. They will 
power Airbus A33Os and 
A340s, respectively. 

Annual sales of CFM56 
and CFG engines, parts and 
services exceeded $3 billion 
for' the first time. Commer¬ 
cial engine sales likely will 
account for 60% or more of 
the business this decade. 

Always focused on its cus¬ 
tomers’ future needs, GE 


Aircraft Engines unveiled 
the new super-thrust GE90 
to the world. SNECMA, 
Kiat-A\ io of Italy and 1H1 of 
japan are major revenue- 
sharing participants. 

Designed for tomorrow’s 
widebody airliners, the 
GE90 will address growing 
demands for greater thrust, 
better fuel efficiency, and 
quieter, cleaner operation. 

Another 1990 highlight 
was die agreement with Pratt 
& Whirney to study a super¬ 
sonic engine for future high¬ 
speed transports. 

In small commercial en¬ 
gines, GE made inroads in 
Eastern Europe by signing 
an agreement to power a 
C ze c h o s 1 ova k i a n a i rc r a 11 
with Cl 7-9 turbo props. 

Reduced U.S, military 
spending was a reality in 
1990, yet GE Aircraft En¬ 
gines fared well. Several 
developments should help 
cushion the impact of antici¬ 
pated future spending cuts. 

For example, the reliable 
FI 10 engine again became 
the U.S. Air Force’s over¬ 
whelming choice for its next 
round of single-engine K-16 
fighters. The E110 also was 
selected by japan to power 
its new FS-X jets. 

In addition, the F120 en¬ 
gine pei formed well on both 
the Lockheed and Northrop 
prototypes of the Air Force's 
Advanced Tactical Fighter, 
and the F118 engine per¬ 
formed well on the second 
production B-2 bomber. 

Elsewhere, the EM6000 
became the fastest-selling 
gas turbine GE ever intro¬ 
duced into the marine and 
industrial engine market. 




GE Aircraft, Engines has become 


the world's leading manu 
engines by concentrating on the 
present - and. future - 
needs of its customers. 


er of large jet 


Brian H. Rowe 
Senior Vice President, 
GE Aircraft Engines 


In development now, the GE90 engine will 
provide 70,000 to 100,000 pounds of thrust 
ior tomorrow's wi debody airliners. 
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Appliances 



m ■ riven by its mis- 
m m sion to work with 
M ^ customers and 
suppliers to provide the 
highest-quality, highest- 
value products and services 
to consumers, GE Applian¬ 
ces outperformed the indus¬ 
try in 1990, gaining market 
share in a soft US. market. 

Higher earnings reflected 
strong productivity gains, a 
result of focused investments 
in its factories and an em¬ 
phasis on product quality. 

In Decatur, Ala,, a $190 
million refrigerator plant 
expansion became fully op¬ 
erational. Major produc¬ 
tion, cost and quality targets 
were met, due in part to in¬ 
novative work teams that 
give employees a say in how 
the plant is run. Consumer 
response to its redesigned 
models, which have energy 
efficiency ratings 15% better 
than mandated levels, has 
the plant at full capacity. 

Another state-of-the-art 
facility producing high- 
quality products came on 
stream in 1990 as a result of 
a joint venture with MABE, 
Mexico's leading appliance 
manufacturer. The plant in 
San Luis Potosi produces gas 
ranges for the Mexican and 
American markets. Its first 
offering provides 30% more 
usable oven capacity than 
comparable gas ranges. 

Productivity also was the 
reason for consolidating 
electric range production 
into two plants, which was 
completed during 1990, 
and for turning to outside 
sources for components for 
some products. 


GE Appliances provides consumers 
with high-quality, high-value refrigerators , 
ranges and other major appliances. 


In addition to these inter¬ 
nal efforts, GE Appliances is 
working with suppliers and 
customers to carry out its 
mission. 

One successful effort is 
the “Value-Added Supplier” 
program. As part of this ini¬ 
tiative, GE is reducing its 
supplier base while building 
strong relationships with se¬ 
lect companies willing to in¬ 
vest for the long term. To¬ 
day, GE and its value-added 
suppliers are working to¬ 
gether on win-win ideas to 
enhance productivity in GE 


and supplier plants. 

GE Appliances is building 
stronger relationships with 
its customers too. Several 
“Work-Out” sessions were 
held with customers, both 
large and small, to help 
identify ways to improve ef¬ 
fectiveness in serving con¬ 
sumers. And lo better serve 
all of its customers, GE Ap¬ 
pliances reorganized its 
sales force to focus on retail 
and contract accounts. 

GE Appliances also con¬ 
tinued to expand distribu¬ 
tion of its four brands — GE, 


Hotpoint, RCA and Mono¬ 
gram — through its retail 
dealers. 

Commitment to the cus¬ 
tomer goes beyond GE’s 
dealer and builder base. 
The GE Answer Center® 
service, which is available 
toll-free (800-626-2000) 

24 hours a day, helped its 
21-millionth caller in 1990. 
GE Consumer Service, a 
nationwide factory service 
network, expanded its serv¬ 
ice hours in many regions to 
meet the needs of today’s 
busy families. 


Cary L. Rogers 
Senior Vice President, 
GE Appliances 


GF/s new line of top-quality XJL44™ gas ranges 
is being produced in this ultramodern facility 
in central Mexico. 
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Financial Services 


/ I not her good per- 

/ I f'ormancewas 
-X. -A. turned in by GE 

Financial Sendees (GEFS) 
during 1990 as earnings 
grew 18% to $1.1 billion. 

The earnings growth was 
led by GE Capital, which 
preserved its earning power 
al a time when many finan¬ 
cial institutions were buffet¬ 
ed by industry changes and 
a flagging economy. Nine¬ 
teen of its 21 businesses con¬ 
tributed to solid earnings 
gains due to increased U.S. 
and global lending activity. 

Transportation and indus¬ 
trial funding, for example, 
successfully applied its ex¬ 
pertise to new markets in the 
United States and overseas. 

Retailer financial sendees 
also established a major Eu¬ 
ropean presence with the 
$316 million purchase of 
the private label credit card 
operations of The Burton 
Group, Britain’s largest spe¬ 
cialty apparel retailer. 

The mortgage insurance 
business had a very strong 
year as more home buyers 
needing insurance took ad¬ 
vantage of home ownership 
opportunities. It also ac¬ 
quired a Travelers Corp. 
unit that sendees some $ 14 
billion in home mortgages. 

Container leasing, one of 
GE Capital’s most interna¬ 
tional businesses, furthered 
its position with the early 
1991 purchase of the assets 
of ltel Corporation’s cargo 
container leasing business. 

Acquisitions strengthened 
other GE Capital businesses 
in 1990. Equipment financ¬ 
ing added Wang Laborato¬ 


ries’ international lease 
financing operations and 
the EELCO high-technology 
leasing business; fleet sende¬ 
es added the 50,000-vehicle 
fleet of McCullagh Leasing; 
and auto leasing added the 
auto loan assets of Empire 
Federal Savings. 

While GE Capital’s diver¬ 
sified portfolio showed 
strong performance overall, 
two businesses were affected 
by weakness in their markets. 

In commercial real estate, 
earnings declined although 
asset growth continued. GE 
Capital also continued its 
conservative policy of financ¬ 
ing properties based on cash 
flow. 

Significantly lower earn¬ 
ings were recorded in corpo¬ 
rate finance. With fewer 
opportunities to finance 
management buyouts, the 
focus shifted to recapitaliz¬ 
ing leveraged companies 
and maximizing the current 
portfolio’s value. 

A more complete discus¬ 
sion of GE Capital’s portfolio 
quality is given on page 36. 

The down cycle in proper¬ 
ty and casualty insurance 
continued through 1990. 
Despite this environment, 
Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation improved 
earnings over 1989’s record 
level on a modest increase in 
net written premiums. 

Kidder, Peabody became 
100% owned by GEFS in 
1990. Despite turbulent 
markets, Kidder increased 
revenues and gained market 
share in many areas. It raised 
its industry rankings, partic¬ 
ularly in underwriting and 
mortgage-backed securities. 



An innovative mortgage insurance program 
from Ch Capital is helping thousands of peo¬ 
ple become first-time home buyers. 


GE Financial Services 
offers the creative 
financing solutions 
that can help compan ies 


Gai y C. Wench 
President and 
Chiel’Operating Officer, 
General Heetric Financial 
Services. Inc. 


and individuals 


achieve their dreams. 
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Industrial and Power Systems 


trong growth in glo¬ 
bal power genera¬ 
tion markets pro¬ 
pelled GE Industrial and 
Power Systems to a signifi¬ 
cant earnings increase on 
revenues of $5.8 billion 
during 1990. 

Demand was particularly 
strong for gas turbine and 
combined-cycle applica¬ 
tions, areas where the Com¬ 
pany has the commanding 
worldwide position, 

GE leadership in gas tur¬ 
bine technology was demon¬ 
strated by the successful op¬ 
eration of the first advanced 
“F” gas turbine at Virginia 
Power’s Chesterfield Station, 
This unit, featuring several 
advancements derived from 
GE’s aircraft engine tech¬ 
nology, is the world’s most 
efficient gas turbine in com¬ 
mercial operation. 

GE received the major 
share of all advanced gas 
turbine opportunities in 
1990, with large U.S. orders 
for the "F” technology from 
Florida Power & Light and 
Baltimore Gas 8c Electric. 

Success in South Korea 
dominated international ac¬ 
tivity. GE won more than 4.1 
gigawatts of power genera¬ 
tion equipment orders from 
that country in 1990, high¬ 
lighted by an order exceed¬ 
ing $400 million from the 
Korea Electric Power Com¬ 
pany for eight combined- 
cycle units driven by “F” 
technology gas turbines. 

Global concern over the 
environment is creating an¬ 
other growth area. GE Envi¬ 
ronmental Systems, a world 
leader in emissions reduc¬ 


tion techno logy for power 
plants, had a significant in¬ 
crease in orders in 1990. 

Going forward, technolo¬ 
gy leadership is key to sus¬ 
taining current market posi¬ 
tions for all GE Industrial 
and Power Systems business¬ 
es. GE continues to reinvest 
in R&D programs aimed at 
achieving further advances 
in power system efficiency 
and emissions reductions 
and at developing the next 
generation of simplified 
boiling water reactors. 

Technology' advancements 


in 1990 included the intro¬ 
duction of advanced elec¬ 
tronic meter and control 
products that improve utility 
efficiency and productivity. 
New drive systems products 
and processes that reduce 
start-up time in paper and 
steel mills also were intro¬ 
duced, as were improved nu¬ 
clear fuel and service tech¬ 
nologies. 

GE’s commitment to tech¬ 
nology and market leader¬ 
ship includes investment of 
more than $1 billion during 
the past five years. The busi¬ 


ness also has begun a major 
expansion of its gas turbine 
facility in Greenville, S.C., to 
keep pace with market fore¬ 
casts. 

Another 1990 initiative 
was a push for enhanced 
customer satisfaction 
through joint employee/cus¬ 
tomer programs. Several 
“Best Practices” sessions 
were held with major cus¬ 
tomers, resulting in stream¬ 
lined procedures, enhanced 
communications and signifi¬ 
cant improvement in overall 
business productivity. 




GE Industrial and Power Systems 
is meeting the worldwide demand for more 
electric power, better 
power system 
efficiency and a cleaner 


David C. Cenever-\Vat ling 
Senioi Vke President. 

GP Industrial 
anti Power Systems 


environment. 


“P technology units such as this fine being 
built in Greenville, S.C., are the wot Id’s 
most powerfttl and elfkiem gas turbines. 
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Lighting 


arnings were up 
somewhat on flat 
revenues in a soft 
market for GE Lighting, 
which will become number 
one in the world lamp mar¬ 
ket in 1991 as a result of its 
recent acquisition of the 
THORN Light Source busi¬ 
ness from THORN EMI of 
the United Kingdom. 

GE has a 5 \ % interest in 
and management control of 
the newly formed company, 
called GE-THORN Lamps, 
Ltd. The minority interest 
will be transferred to GE 
after three years. 

This action doubles GE 
Lighting's market share in 
Europe, making GE number 
three in the European light¬ 
ing market, and should 
provide the business with an 
additional $360 million in 
annual sales. 

It also gives GE Lighting 
two lamp manufacturing 
plants in the United King¬ 
dom, 100% interest in an au¬ 
tomotive lamp company in 
Germany and majority in¬ 
terest in an Italian company 
that manufactures incandes¬ 
cent lamps. 

Equally important, a 
strong sourcing agreement 
with THORN, a world leader 
in the manufacture of light¬ 
ing fixtures, wall provide op¬ 
portunities to sell GE lamps 
in combination with the de¬ 
velopment of fixtures for a 
“go to market” fixlure/lamp 
approach — the preferred 
way of doing business in the 
European lighting market. 

This alliance comes less 
than 12 months after GE 
Lighting’s acquisition of a 


majority interest in Tungs¬ 
ram, the long-established 
Hungarian lamp manufac¬ 
turer. The integration of 
Tungsram into GE Light¬ 
ing’s global manufacturing, 
sales and distribution organ¬ 
ization is ahead of schedule. 

Tungsram — subject of a 
spirited TV commercial that 
focuses attention on GE’s 
Hungarian investment — 
and the new GE-THORN 
venture are supported by a 
European sales organization 
that will market GE, Tungs¬ 
ram and THORN products. 

While achieving this suc¬ 
cess, GE Lighting simulta¬ 
neously strengthened its 
leadership in the North 
American lighting market 
through its continued em¬ 
phasis on customer service 
and on the development 
and introduction of energy- 
efficient lighting products. 

In the commercial and 
industrial markei, for exam¬ 
ple, the new Halogen-IR 1M 
lamps gained outstanding 
acceptance. Innovative coat¬ 
ing technology' from the 
Company’s R&D Center en¬ 
ables these lamps to recycle 
energy that otherwise would 
be wasted. 

For the consumer market, 
GE Lighting developed a 
broad line of energy-efficient 
incandescent and fluores¬ 
cent lamps, which were in¬ 
troduced in early 1991 as 
Energy Choice™ products. 
They are designed to use 
less wattage and will con¬ 
tribute to Lhe protection of 
the world’s environment. 




GE Lighting is one of the world's 
leading suppliers of lighting prod nets foi 
consumer comme> cial 

John D. Opie 

a nd in dustrici l ,es,dem ’ 

■markets. 


Consumers can save energy by using GEs 
new broad line of Energy' Choice™ light bulbs, 
which come in recycled packages. 













Medical Systems 



This new L/C™ x-ray system can produce the 
widest possible range of viewing angles into a 
patient's cardiovascular system. 


GE Medical Systems 
provides the modern 
medical technology for 


John M. Trani 
Senior Vice President, 
CE Medical Systems 


peering inside the human body 
to diagnose and treat disease. 


o 

trong growth in or- 
ders, revenues and 
earnings made it an¬ 
other record year for GE 
Medical Systems. 

The world leader in diag¬ 
nostic imaging, the business 
achieved strong results in 
magnetic resonance (MR), 
computed tomography (CT), 
x-ray, equipment service 
and financing. 

Implementing “Work- 
Out” throughout the busi¬ 
ness helped productivity in¬ 
crease at a high rate and 
contributed to this excellent 
progress. So did an array of 
new products and services 
for the global health care 
market, which GE serves 
through major manufactur¬ 
ing bases in the United 
States, Europe and Japan. 

In magnetic resonance, 
the worldwide installed base 
ofSigna®, MR Max™ and 
Resona systems is far ahead 
of all competitors. Record 
investments continue to 
generate new clinical capa¬ 
bilities, positioning MR for 
further growth. 

In x-ray, the largest diag¬ 
nostic imaging segment, a 
key development was the 
new L/C™ cardiac position¬ 
er. This innovative system 
features unique 3-axis rota¬ 
tion for unrestricted views 
into the human body. It cap¬ 
tured a major part of the 
years U.S. cardiology or¬ 
ders, establishing GE as the 
leader in this prestigious 
market area. 

Excellent gains also were 
made by GE’s mammogra¬ 
phy systems while its mobile 
x-ray units and radiograph¬ 


ic and fluoroscopic systems 
— the workhorses of the 
hospital imaging depart¬ 
ment— continued to be 
strong. 

The Sytec™ 2000 system 
adds a strong new upgrade- 
able offering for the “value” 
segment of the CT market, 
complementing GET 
strength in premium CT. 
Added to 1989’$ introduc¬ 
tion of the enhanced CT 
Pace™ Plus system, it gives 
GE leadership products at 
all key performance and 
price points. 

Similarly, in ultrasound, 
the RT 3200 Advantage 
system was successfully in¬ 
troduced into the OB/GYN 
market, In nuclear imaging, 
the new CamStar™ digital 
system gives the business a 
fully integrated line. 

Elsewhere, GE Medical 
Systems completed its first 
U.S. clinical installation of 
the compact Saturne 41 lin¬ 
ear accelerator for cancer 
therapy. In positron emis¬ 
sion tomography (PET), GE 
continues to evaluate future 
clinical needs so its PET sys¬ 
tems will satisfy anticipated 
demand. 

To better position itself 
for winning in tomorrow’s 
constrained health care 
market, the business acceb 
erated customer satisfaction 
efforts. Substantial invest¬ 
ments in the “Make It 
Right” program and InSite, 
GE’s remote diagnostic cen¬ 
ter, will help resolve custom¬ 
er issues promptly and fair¬ 
ly. In addition, sales and 
service coverage expanded 
during the year. 
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NBC 



m he National 
m Broadcasting 

JL Company main¬ 

tained its leadership in net¬ 
work television, winning its 
sixth straight year in prime¬ 
time ratings despite greatly 
intensified competition. 

NBC earnings and reve¬ 
nues were down, however, 
due to a combination of low¬ 
er ratings and a decline in 
advertising spending as the 
U.S. economy weakened. 

Broadcast ratings for all 
three major U.S. networks 
continued to fall, putting in¬ 
creased pressure on the per¬ 
formance of stronger shows. 
At the end of 1 990, NBC was 
locked in one of the closest 
ratings races ever. 

For the broadcast year 
that runs September to Sep¬ 
tember, NBC-TV was in first 
place for 48 of the 52 weeks. 
“Cheers” was the top-rated 
series for that period. “The 
Cosby Show” and “A Differ¬ 
ent World” were third and 
fourth, respectively. (Audi¬ 
ence ratings determine how 
much broadcasters can 
charge advertisers.) 

In addition, NBC re¬ 
ceived 33 Emmy Awards for 
prime-time, news, sports 
and daytime programs. 

NBC Productions proved 
to he a valuable resource for 
in-house programs. NBC- 
produced shows such as the 
movie “Kaleidoscope” and 
the miniseries “Lucky/ 
Chances” were hits. 

NBC News also made sig¬ 
nificant advances. Two 
weekly prime-time news se¬ 
ries, “Real Life with jane 
Pauley” and “Expose,” will 


“The NBC Nightly News with lom Brokaw” 
kept viewers abreast of fast-breaking events 
from the Persian Gulf and elsewhere. 


NBC brings a nek variety of news, 
en tertain ment and sports programming 
into millions of homes every day. 


Robert C. Wright 
President and 
Chief Executive Officer, 
National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc. 


begin in 1991. NBC also will 
launch NBC News Channel, 
a 24-hour news sendee for 
affiliated stations. 

NBC Sports acquired ex¬ 
clusive five-year rights to tel¬ 
evise all Notre Dame home 
football games beginning in 
1991 and entered into long¬ 
term arrangements for NFL 
football and the PGA golf 
tour. NBA basketball games 
began a four-year run on 
NBC in 1990. 

NBC strengthened its ini¬ 
tiatives in cable and other 
new business sectors. 


The Consumer News and 
Business Channel (CNBC) 
reached more than 17 mil¬ 
lion subscribers by the end 
of 1990. A joint venture with 
Cablevision Systems, it had 
one of cable’s most success¬ 
ful launches ever in 1989. 

Progress continued on the 
NBC-Cablevision plan for 
540 hours of live pay-per- 
view coverage of the 1992 
Summer Olympics. NBC 
also will have 161 hours of 
free broadcast coverage. 

NBC International 
pushed NBC's expansion in 


the global market. In addi¬ 
tion to distributing NBC 
programming worldwide, it 
formed new alliances in Eu¬ 
rope andJapan. 

During the year, “Work- 
Out” suggestions resulted in 
new efficiencies in sports 
coverage, station-network 
operations and marketing. 

NBC also sold a majority 
interest in its Cleveland TV 
station, which remains one 
of its 209 affiliates. NBC 
now owns and operates six 
r fV stations, each located in 
a major U.S. market. 
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Plastics 



GE Plastics creates 
inn ovahve matenals 


that are changing the very way products 
are designed and manufactured. 


/ I softening economy 

/ I resulting in declin- 
^ .X. ing sales to key 

markets had its effect on GE 
Plastics, which experienced 
reduced earnings in 1990. 

In response, the business 
undertook a major restruc¬ 
turing to focus on improved 
customer satisfaction. It 
consolidated field sales and 
marketing, moved technolo¬ 
gy support closer to the 
customer and created a new 
organization 10 concentrate 
on total quality. 

One emerging market 
where GE did enjoy particu¬ 
lar success in 1990 was in 
building and construction. 
Roofing panels made with 
GE materials are one of the 
first commercial applications 
to evolve from the Living 
Environments Concept 
House that opened in 1989. 
The panels are designed to 
replace cedar shakes. 

GE also made strides in 
materials management. A 
concrete aggregate contain¬ 
ing recycled engineering 
polymers is being used for 
restaurant countertops and 
hotel flooring. Shipping 
containers made from re¬ 
ground water bottles made 
of Lexan® polycarbonate are 
another recycled product. 

In addition to developing 
applications for recycled 
material, GE Plastics is help¬ 
ing to design products for 
disassembly, a key factor in 
making large-scale recycling 
possible. 

Also in the environmental 
area, GE Plastics is investing 
heavily in reducing plant 
emissions, enhancing water 


quality and improving the 
workplace environment. 

Investments also are being 
made for worldwide capaci¬ 
ty, quality and productivity. 
For example, investments in 
new processing facilities for 
specialty chemicals and sili¬ 
cones will improve product 
quality and GE’s ability to 
increase worldwide share of 
additives, modifiers, seal¬ 
ants, adhesives, gels, coat¬ 
ings and other products. 

1990 also was a year of 
significant improvements in 
product technology for the 
business. It introduced 
Heavy Valox® resin, a min¬ 
eral-filled polymer with the 
density of steel or brass. The 
material can have the touch, 
feel and aesthetic qualities 
of glass, ceramic, porcelain, 
metal or ivory; yet it pro¬ 
vides the productivity and 
design advantages of engi¬ 
neering thermoplastics. 

In addition, the supera¬ 
brasives component intro¬ 
duced the isotopicallv pure 
carbon 12 diamond invent¬ 
ed at GE's R&D Center. The 
new crystals offer far better 
thermal conductivity than 
conventional diamonds — 
of special importance to the 
electronics industry. 

Despite softness in the au¬ 
tomotive market, GE Plastics 
continues to be a leading 
material supplier to that in¬ 
dustry worldwide. GMT new 
Saturn vehicles, for example, 
feature fenders molded of 
Noryl GTX® resin and cowl 
vents made of Geloy® resin, 
the first automotive applica- 
uon for this product. 
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Communications 
and Services 


Electrical Distribution 
and Control 


mproved revenues 
and earnings were re¬ 
corded by GE Com¬ 
munications and Services. 

GE Information Services, 
a leading supplier of net¬ 
work-based information 
management sendees, ex¬ 
panded its client base to 
nearly IS,000, It operates 
one of the world’s largest 
commercially available tele¬ 
processing networks, which 
services worldwide leaders 
in financial, retail, transpor¬ 
tation and other industries. 

The year-old mobile com¬ 
munications joint venture 
between GE and Ericsson of 
Sweden was selected to re¬ 
build cellular telephone net¬ 
works in Seattle, Portland, 
Spokane and New York City. 


Another component, GE 
Government Services, re¬ 
mained a leading provider 
of technical, scientific and 
engineering services to fed¬ 
eral, state and foreign gov¬ 
ernments. Its areas of exper¬ 
tise include space, defense 
and research. 

GE Consulting Services 
otiers consulting and soft¬ 
ware services while GE Com¬ 
puter Service pro\ ides elec¬ 
tronic equipment service, 
rental and repair to many 
Fortune 500 companies. 

GE Americom, which 
reports financially through 
GE Capital, improved its 
leadership position in do¬ 
mestic satellite communica¬ 
tions services by launching 
the first of a new generation 
of satellites. 




More ilian 1,300 bookstores are using the 
PU BN FT ::: ordering system from GE Infor¬ 
mation Service^ to speed up book deliveries. 


( i E Com m u i i ica tio > i s Fugene F. Murphy 

Senior Vice President, 

and Services netps ctw»mun,ca.ior !S 

and Services 

individitaIs . bnsi ?/ esses 

and governments take advantage of 

the in formation age. 


e new in o’ its com- 
o 

mitment to cus¬ 
tomer satisfac¬ 
tion and productivity 
improvement helped GE 
Electrical Distribution and 
Control enhance its position 
as a world leader in 1 990. 

The business, which had 
increased revenues and 
earnings due to productivity 
gains and a full year of Euro¬ 
pean joint venture opera¬ 
tions, strengthened itself' 
with a new global product 
s t r a t e gy. Customers a ro u n d 
the world can now obtain 
world-class GE products 
with a common cor e t e c h - 
nology that can be equipped 
with localized features. 

Together with its Euro¬ 
pean joint venture partner, 
GE introduced into Europe 
the new Spectra Series lM 
circuit bleaker and control 
components products that 
offer significant improve¬ 
ments in sendee, perform¬ 
ance and productivity. 

In addition, the business 
launched an Asia-Pacific op¬ 
eration to support its suc¬ 
cessful joint venture with 
Fuji Electric off a pan. 

Self-directed employee 
work teams have reshaped 


At ttit 1 new national sen me tenter in 
('lurkittt., N C , all employee* ire* 
reive hands-on msti utt ion so they 
tan give the best customei sendee. 

the business by making 
process improvements that 
dramatically reduce the time 
it takes to deliver products 
and service to customers. 

U.S. customers also ben¬ 
efited from the opening of a 
state-of-the-art national serv¬ 
ice and training center and 
the debut of the EASTECll ^ 
sendee. This online service 
gives original equipment 
manufacturers the fast an- 
sw e r s a n d t e c h n i c a 1 a ss i s - 
tance they need. 

The GE Fanut Automa¬ 
tion joint venture with 
FANUC Ltd. of Japan grew 
share in its served markets. 
Its leadership role as the 
supplier of automation con¬ 
trol systems to the Saturn 
facility contributed signifi¬ 
cantly to the debut of the 
new GM cars. New opera¬ 
tions in East Germany and 
Luxembourg will help en¬ 
hance GE Fan tie’s competi¬ 
tiveness in Europe, 




GE Electrical Distribution and 
Control puts electricity to work safely 
and efficiently in the home , in 
the office or on the 
factory floor. 



















Motors 


Transportation Systems 


ignificant declines 
in its appliance and 
air conditioning 
markets led to lower reve¬ 
nues and earnings for GE 
Motors in 1990. 

The industrial market re¬ 
mained strong, however, 
and helped push industrial 
drive motor sales to record 
levels. 

To better position itself 
for the 1990s, GE Motors 
completed several major 
plant rationalization and re¬ 
structuring programs. 

The business also made 
strides in building a world- 
class level of customer satis¬ 
faction, its primary focus en¬ 
tering the decade. Signifi¬ 
cant cycle-time reductions 
have been achieved and in¬ 
ventory levels have im¬ 
proved, both making a posi¬ 
tive impact on customers. 

At the core of this effort 
are customer/employee 
“Work-Out” activities to im¬ 
prove communications, set 
mutual goals and share best 
practices. One “Work-Out” 
team developed a vision 
statement for the business 
that incorporated ideas 
from more than 4,000 em¬ 
ployees. 


These Energy $aver® motors from 
GE's Owensboro, Ky., plant not 
only cost less to operate but also last 
longer than standard models. 

Market and product inno¬ 
vations also are giving cus¬ 
tomers greater value and are 
contributing to new r business. 

The computerized Motor- 
vision™ system provides in¬ 
formation to help distribu¬ 
tors develop and service new 
markets, thus increasing 
their market share and GE’s. 

The use of GE’s industry¬ 
leading Energy $aver® mo¬ 
tors is expanding due to the 
renewed emphasis on ener¬ 
gy conservation and a rede¬ 
sign of the motors that pro¬ 
vides even greater efficiency. 
Investment in DC motor 
and emerging AC variable 
speed technologies also pro¬ 
vides a solid platform for 
the future. 

Also in 1990, GE Motors 
responded to environmental 
concerns by making major 
improvements in air emis¬ 
sions at its facilities. 




GE Motors is the largest supplier of 
energy-efficient electric motors that run 
everything from appliances 
to steel mills. 


nr 

m wo building blocks 

m for the future of 

the locomotive 
business were set in place 
during 1990 when GE 
Transportation Systems re¬ 
ceived a multiyear contract 
for 150 Dash 8 locomotives 
from CSX and an order for 
100 Super 7 locomotives for 
Ferrocarriles Nacionales de 
Mexico. 

Another building block 
came in early 1991 when 
Amtrak agreed to purchase 
52 new passenger locomo¬ 
tives, giving GE a strong en¬ 
try back into the passenger 
locomotive business. 

The business, which had 
strong revenues and earn¬ 
ings growth in 1990, also 
celebrated the production of 
the 1,000th Dash 8, which 
was delivered to the Union 


Pacific Railroad. The first 
Dash 8 was delivered to Nor¬ 
folk Southern in 1985. 

The success of “Work- 
Out” in GE Transportation 
Systems is best evidenced by 
the improved reliability of 
new Dash 8s, whose compo¬ 
nent failures are expected to 
be less than 50% of the cur¬ 
rent fleet average. On-time 
parts delivery also improved 
substantially. 

GE continued to win ma¬ 
jor DC transit propulsion or¬ 
ders, including a multiyear 
contract from the Chicago 
Transit Authority, and cap¬ 
tured its first production AC 
transit order — for trolley 
buses in San Francisco. 

In the mining truck mar¬ 
ket, GE’s electric drives won 
the majority of orders for 
equipment to power heavy 
off-highway vehicles. 



GE Transportation Systems provides 
customers worldwide with the horsepower 
to haul passengers and freight. 
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International 



GE businesses contin ue 
to expand their global GE ImernaI10na! 

competiih>e?iess thro ugh strategic 
alliances and increased direct presence in 
established and emerging markets. 

o o 


m otal GE revenues 

m from international 

* customers served 

through U.S. exports or 
from local sources aggregat¬ 
ed $15,4 billion in 1990. 

Led by sales of aircraft 
engines, plastics, medical 
systems and power systems, 
this new high is evidence 
of GE’s continuing success 
and growth in the highly 
competitive global market. 
Revenues from outside the 
United States increased by 
23% to $9,2 billion in 1990. 

These gains reflect the 
boundaryless team effort of 
GE’s business and regional 
operations in pursuing and 
capturing global opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Major emphasis continues 
on building leadership posi¬ 
tions in the established mar¬ 
kets of Western Europe, Asia- 
Pacific and Canada, At the 
same time, GE is laying the 
groundwork for long-term 
participation in emerging or 
newly opened markets such 
as India, the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe and Mexico. 

In Western Europe, soon 
to be the world's most im¬ 
portant single market, GE 
growth is accelerating. For 
example, GE Lighting is 
now a major factor in the 
European lamp market 
through its 1991 joint ven¬ 
ture with THORN EMI of 
the United Kingdom and its 
majority interest in Tungs¬ 
ram of Hungary. 

In the Asia-Pacific region, 

1990 was another year of 
significant progress. A key 
element was GE Power Gen¬ 
eration’s alliance with Korea 


Heavy Industries and Con¬ 
struction Company, result¬ 
ing in major steam and gas 
turbine orders. 

Despite a poor Canadian 
economy, GE Canada invest¬ 
ed near 1989’s record level, 
focusing on capacity increas¬ 
es and productivity pro¬ 
grams. Cameo Inc., the GE 
Appliances subsidiary in 
Canada, gained market 
share, and power genera¬ 
tion had improved results. 

In India, GE is pursuing 
long-term opportunities by 
establishing newjoint ven¬ 
tures in medical systems, 
factor)'' automation and 
plastics. GE also broadened 
its power systems alliance 
with BHEL of India and 
started sourcing software 
development services from 
Indian suppliers. 

In the Soviet Union, 
where GE obtained a historic 
order for aircraft engines in 
1990, the Company is add¬ 
ing resources to its Moscow' 
operations. It also is actively 
pursuing alliances with local 
partners. 

In Eastern Europe, a new 
area operation and office in 
Prague will strengthen GE’s 
renewed efforts in Czecho¬ 
slovakia as well as in Hun¬ 
gary and other markets. 

In Mexico, aggressive 
economic reforms present 
new opportunities. During 
1990, GE expanded its total 
presence there by winning 
an order for 100 locomo¬ 
tives, modernizing a major 
steel mill and completing a 
new plant for gas ranges. 
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Board of Directors (Ax of February 15, I 99 I) 



H. Brewster Atwater, Jr, 

Chairman ol [lie Board, 

Cli iff Executive Officer 
and Direct or. Genet a I 
Mills, hit., consumer 
loodi and re^iaui ams, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Directoi Since 1989. 



Richard T Baker 

Consultant to Ernst Sc 
Young, public acton Hi¬ 
atus, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Oil euor since 1977, 



Lawrence A. Bossidy 

Vice (Chairman nl the 
board. Executive Officer 
and Director General 
Electric Company, 

Fail held. Conn. Directoi 
since 1984. 



Silas S. Cathcart 

Directur and retired 
Chairman of the Board, 
Illinois Tool Works, Inc,, 
diversified products, 
Chicago, III. Direct oi 
1972-1987 and since 1990. 



Charles D. Dickey, Jr. 

Retired Chairman of the 
Board and former Direc¬ 
tor, Scott Paper Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Director 
since 1972. 



Lawrence E. Fouraker 

Former Dean, Harvard 
Business School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Director since 1981. 



David C. Jones 

Re 1 1 re d U. S. A i r F o rc e 
General and Idi mei 
Chairman of the Joint 
Chi els of Stall', 
Washington, D C. 
Director since I 980, 



Robert E. Mercer 

Retired Chairman of the 
Boaicl and former Dilec¬ 
tor. 1 lie Goodvear I ire 
& Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. Director 
si me 1984, 



Gertrude G. Michelson 

Scntoi Vice President - 
External A Hairs and 
Director, R.H. Macy V Co,, 
Inc., retailers. New York, 
N.Y, Du eel oi since 1976. 



Barbara Scott Preiskel 

For iner Senior Vice 
President, Motion Pictine 
Associations of America, 
New York, N.Y. 

Director since 1982. 



Lewis T. Preston 

Director and retired 
Chairman of the Board, 

J. P. Morgan Sc Co. 
Incorporated and Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, N.Y Director 
since 1976, 



Frank H.T. Rhodes 

President, Cornell Univei 
sip, Ithaca, N.Y, Directoi 
since I 984. 


he GE Board of 
Directors was sad¬ 
dened in October 
by the death of William 
French Smith, a Director 
since 1986. A former attor¬ 
ney general of the United 
States, Mr. Smith had been a 
Director of the RCA Corpo¬ 
ration before being elected 
to the GE Board. 

A new Director — Paolo 
Fresco — joined the Board 
in December. A senior vice 
president of GE, Mr. Fresco 


joined the Company in 
Italy in 1 962 and has held 
increasingly senior positions 
in G£ ! s international opera¬ 
tions. Adding his broad glo¬ 
bal perspective to the Board 
represents another key step 
in GE's progress in becom¬ 
ing a truly global company. 

In 1991, the Board will be 
losing the valuable sendees 
of Richard T. Baker and 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr,, who 
are retiring from the Board 
after more than 35 com¬ 
bined years of service to GE. 


Mr. Baker chaired the 
Audit Committee for 10 
years and provided highly 
valued financial counsel 
during a period of consider¬ 
able acquisition and disposi¬ 
tion activity. Mr. Dickey 
chaired the Nominating 
Committee; his interest in 
manufacturing operations 
and his frequent visits to 
Company plants gave him a 
special insight into the 
Company's workings. 

During 1990, the Direc¬ 
tors held 10 regular meet¬ 


ings and participated on the 
following committees that 
aid the Board in its duties. 

The Audit Committee, 
consisting entirely of out¬ 
side Directors, held four 
meetings. It reviewed the ac¬ 
tivities and independence of 
GE's independent auditors 
and the activities of the 
Company's internal audit 
staff. It also examined GE's 
financial reporting process, 
internal financial controls 
and compliance with key 
GE policies. 
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Committees of the Board 



Paolo Fresco 

Senior Vue President 
and Director, General 
Electric Company, 
London, England. 
Director since 1990. 



Henry H. Henley, Jr 

Reti reel Chairiri an of t he 
Board, Chief Executive 
OI freer and f ormer 
Director', Clueu, Peabodv 
8c Co.. Inc., mat intact tir¬ 
ing and retailing ol ap¬ 
parel, New York, N.Y, 
Directoi since 1972. 


Henry L, Hillman 

Chairman ol die board 
and Director, The 
Hillman Company, 
di\ ersif led operations 
and investments, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Director since 1972. 



Edward E. Hood, Jr 

Vice Chairman of the 
Board, Executive Officer 
and Director, General 
Elec trie (a mipany, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Diiector mu re 1980. 



Andrew C. Sigler 

Chairman ol the Board, 
Chief Executive Of ficer 
and Director, Champion 
International Corpoi a- 
tion, papei and forest 
products, Stamford, 

Conn. Diieuoi since 198 L 



John F. Welch, Jr. 

Chairman ol the Board, 
Chief Executive ONicer 
and Directoi, General 
Elec trie Company, 

Eairfield, Conn. Director 
since 1 980. 



Walter B. Wriston 

Retired Chairman of 
the Board and former 
Director, Citicorp and 
Citibank, N,A. ? New York 
N. Y. D i reel or s i nee 1962, 


The Finance Committee met 
four times. It concentrated 
on GE’s pension funding 
and trust operations, foreign 
exchange exposure and oth¬ 
er matters involving large- 
scale use of Company funds. 

The M a no gem ev t Develop¬ 
ment and Compensation Com¬ 
mittee held 10 meetings. It 
approved changes in OK’s 
management and reviewed 
the Company's exempt sala¬ 
ry structure and executive 
compensation programs. 

The Nominating Committee 


held three meetings during 
which it reviewed Board can¬ 
didates and recommended 
the committee structure and 
membership for the ensuing 
year. 

The Operations Commit¬ 
tee met five times, including 
two joint sessions with the 
Technology and Science 
Committee. Its activities 
included a review of GE 
International operations. 

T b e Public I \ es lions i hi lilies 
Com m ittee e v a 1 u a t e d e n v i - 
ronmental issues and the 


activities of the General 
Electric Foundations at its 
two meetings. 

The Technology and Science 
Committee met twdee. One of 
itsjoint sessions with the 
Operations Committee in¬ 
cluded a review of the GE 
Lighting business. 


Audit Committee 

Rickard L Baker, Chairman 
Lawrence E. Comaker 
Gertrude G. Michel son 
Barbara Scott Preiskel 
Lexers T. Preston 
hank H.T. Rhodes 

Finance Committee 

Robert E. At enter, Chairman 
John F. Welch,Jr., 

Vick Chairman 
Richard 1, Baker 
Silas S Cat heart 
Charles D. Dickey, jr. 

Henry H. Henley,Jr. 

David C. Jones 
lrank ti. T Rhodes 
Waiter fi. Wriston 

Management 
Development and 
Compensation 
Committee 

Walter B Wriston, Chairman 
Henry H. Henley, jr, 

Henry L. Hillman 
David C. janes 
Gertrude G Muhelson 

Nominating Committee 

Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Chairman 
Sila s S, Catheaxt 
Henry H. Henley, Jr 
Gertrude C. Mu he Is on 
Leans T Preston 
A adrem C. Sigler 

Operations Committee 

Henry L. Hillman, Chairman 
I Jilt ' rence A . Bos s/d y, 

Vice Chan man 
H. Brewster Atwater, ft ; 
hit as S Cat heart 
Robert H. Mercer 
Barbara Scott I Sms kef 
fa'mis 'P Preston 
Andrew C. Sigler 

Public Responsibilities 
Committee 

Henry H. Hentity, jr. Chairman 
John E Welch Jr.C 
Vice Chairman 
H. Brewster Aheafex, Jr. 

Richard T. Baker 
Lawrence t. Po it taker 
Henry L. Hillman 
Gertrude C, Mit kelson 
Barbara Sroft Preiskel 
Andrew C. Sigler 

Technology and 
Science Committee 

frank H.T Rhodes, Chairman 
Edward E Hood, fr, 

Vue Chairman 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr. 
t,a lexeme E. Fou inker 
Hem v C Hillman 
David C. /ones 
Robert t. Metre > 
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Management (As of February 15, 1991) 


Corporate Executive Officers 


John F. Welch, Jr 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Office) 

Lawrence A. Bossidy 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
and Executive Officer 

Edward E. Hood, Jr. 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
and Executive Officer 

James R. Bunt 

Vice President 


Senior Corporate Officers 


s§ 

>/ 


Dennis D. Dammerman 

Senior Vice President, 
Finance 



Frank P. Doyle 

Senior Vice President, Externa) 
and Industrial Relations 



Benjamin W. Heineman, Jr 

Senior Vice President, General 
Counsel and Secretary 



Jack O. Peiffer 

Senior Vice President, 
Human Resources 



Walter L. Robb 

Senior Vice President, 
Research and Development 


Corporate Staff Officers 


James J. Costello 

Vice President and Comptroller 

Dale F. Frey 

Vice President and Treasurer; 
Chairman and President, 
General Electric Investment 
Corporation 

R. Michael Gadbaw 

Vice President and Senior 
Counsel, International 
Law and Policy 

Joyce Hergenhan 

Vice President, Public Relations 

Richard U. Jelinek 

Vice President, Compensation 
and Benefits 

Teresa M, LeGrand 

Vice President, Audit Staff 

Phillips S. Peter 

Vice President, Government 
Relations 

Arthur V. Puccini 

Vice President, Industrial 
Relations 

Gary M. Reiner 

Vice President, Business 
Development 

John M. Samuels 

Vice President and Senior 
Counsel, Taxes 

Edward J. Skiko 

Vice President, Information 
Technology 

Susan M. Walter 

Vice President, 

State Government Relations 
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Operating Management [ As of Fefn u;iry 15,1 99 I) 


Aerospace 


John D. Rittenhouse 

Senior Vice Fixes idem, 

C E Aerospace 

Fred A. Breidenbach 

Vice Piesident, Government 
Fleetronit: System.-* 

Thomas A. Corcoran 

Vice President, Ocean and Raclm 
Systems 

James B. Feller 

Vice President, Aerospace 
lechnology 

Arthur L. Glenn 

Vice Pies idem, Communications 
and Strategic Systems 

Lawrence R. Greenwood 

Vice President, Astro Space 

Raymond P. Kurlak 

Vice President, Aerospace 
Opei at ions 

Lorenzo C. Lamadrid 

Vice President, Marketing and 
Business Development 

William 8. Lytton 

Vice President and Genera) 
Counsel 

Lawrence R. Phillips 

Vice President* 

Human Resources 

Michael A. Smith 

Vice President, Aircraft Jilecironies 
and Defense Systems 

Robert W, Tieken 

Vit e Piesident, Finance and 
) idim mat ion Technology 


Aircraft Engines 


Brian H. Rowe 

Senior Vice Piesident, 

GF Aircraft Engines 

Theodore R. Boehm 

Vice Presidedi, Legal 

Brian Brimelow 

Vice President, Coven mien l 
Products 

Charles L, Chadwell 

Vice President, Prod tic l ion 

William J* Conaty 

Vice President, Human 
Resuut ecs 

Lee Kapor 

Vice President, Commercial 
Fug ines 

Edward C. Bavaria 

Vice Piesident, Aii line 
Marketing 

Dennis R. Little 

Vice President, Maiineand 
industrial Engines and Service 

Frank E. Pickering 

Vice President, Engineering 

Robert G, Stiber 

Vice President, Small Aircraft 
Engines 

Robert C. Turnbull 

Vice President, Military 
Engines 

William J. Vareschi 

Vice Piesidem, Finance 
and Information Systems 


Appliances 


Gary L. Rogers 

Senioi Vice President, 

GE Appliances 

Scott R. Bayman 

Vice President, Consninei Sen ice 

Richard L, Burke 

Vice President, Manufaci.ui mg 


Financial Services 


Gary C. Wendt 

President and Chief Operating 
Officer, General Electric 
Financial Services, Inc.: 

President and Chiel Executive 
Officer, Genei al Electric 
Capital Corporation 

Burton J. Kloster, Jr 

Senior Vice President, General 
Counsel and Secretary 

Charles E. Okosky 

Senior Vice President, Human 
Resources Development 

James A. Parke 

Senioi Vice Piesident, 

Finance 

W. James McNerney, Jr 

Executive Vice President, 

GE Capital 

David D. Ekedahl 

Senior Vice President, 
Retailer Financial Services 

Denis J. IMayden 

Executive Vice President, 

GE Capital 

John C. Deterding 

Senior Vice President, 
Commercial Real Estate 

Dennis J. Carey 

Senior Vice President, 
Corporate Finance 

Francois E. de Carbonnel 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Capital Europe 

Michael G. Fitt 

Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer, Employers 
Reinsurance Corporation 

Michael A. Carpenter 

Chairman, President and 
(duel Executive Officer, 

Kidder, Peabody Group Inc. 


Bruce A. Enders 

Managing Director, 

General Domestic Appliances Ltd. 

Jeffrey R. Immelt 

Vice President, Worldwide 
Marketing and Product Management 

Lawrence R. Johnston 

Vice President, Sales and 
Distribution 


Jay F. Lapin 

Vice Piesident, Public Affairs, 
and Genei al C ounsel 


William J. Sheeran 

Vice Piesident,Technology 


Industrial and 
Power Systems 


David C. Genever-Watling 

Senior Vice President, 

OF Industr ial and Power 
Systems 

Gerald R. Cote 

Vice President, Power 
Generation Customer 
Service 

Eugene J. Kovarik 

Vice President, Powei 
Deliver) and Control 

Russell L, Noll, Jr 

Vice Piesident, Power 
Generation Production 

Thomas C. Paul 

Vice President, Power 
Generation Engineering 

J. Richard Stonesifer 

Vice President, Power 
Generation Marketing and 
Product Management 

Delbert L. Williamson 

Vice President, industrial and 
Power Systems Sales 

Bertram Wolfe 

Vice President, Nuclear 
Energy 


Lighting 


John D. Opie 

Senior Vice President, 

GE Lighting 

John E. Breen 

Vice Preside nt/lech no logy 

David E. Momot 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE-THORN Lamps, Ltd. 

Robert R Mozgala 

Vice President, North American 
Production 

George F Varga 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, Tungsram Company, Ltd, 

William A. Woodburn 

Vice President, Worldwide 
Marketing and Product 
Management 
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Operating Management (Continued) 


Medical Systems 


John M. Trani 

Senior Vice President, 

GE Medical Systems 

Bobby J. Bowen 

Vice President, Advanced 
Technology 

James G. Del Mauro 

Vice President, Service 

Thomas E. Dunham 

Vice President, Manufacturing 
and Information Systems 

John R* Haddock 

Vice President, Marketing 
and Engineering 

Charles P. Pieper 

President ajtd Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Medical Systems 
Asia Ltd. 

Steven C. Riedel 

President and Chiel Executive 
Officer, General Electric CGR Ltd, 

Robert L. Stocking 

Vice President. Sales 


NBC 


Robert C. Wright 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc, 

Dick Ebersol 

President, Sports 

Michael G. Gartner 

President, News 

Albert D. Jerome 

President, Television Stations 

Pierson G. Mapes 

President, Television Network 

Edward L. Scanlon 

Executive Vice President, 
Employee Relations 

Brandon R. Tartikoff 

Chairman. NBC Entertainment; 
Chaiinian, NBC Program 
Development 


Plastics 


Glen H. Hiner 

Senior Vice President, 

GE Plastics 

Nigel D.T. Andrews 

Vice President, GE Plastics - 
Americas 

Edward R. Koscher 

Vice President, Sales 

William H. Westendorf 

Vice President, Manufacturing 

Robert H. Brust 

Vice President, Finance 

Eugene P. Nesbeda 

Vice President, Product 
Management and Integration 

Jean M. Heuschen 

Vice President, 

Worldwide Technology 

Herbert G. Rammrath 

President and Representative 
Director, GE Plastics - Pacific Ltd, 

Edward J. Russell 

Vice President, 

GE Super abrasives 

Joseph M. Sakach, Jr. 

Vice President, Business and 
Strategy Development 

Frederick A. Shtnners 

Vice President, GE Silicones 

Uwe 5. Wascher 

Senioi Managing Director. 

GE Plasties - Europe 

L. Donald Simpson 

Associate Director, 
Manufacturing 


Communications and 
Services 


Eugene F. Murphy 

Senior Vice President. 

GE Communications and 
Services 

Hellenes. Runtagh 

President, GE Information 
Sendees 


Electrical Distribution 
and Control 


Stephen Rabinowitz 

Vice President, 

GE Electrical Distribution 
and Control 

Robert P. Collins 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Fanuc Automation 
North America, Inc. 

David M. Engelman 

Vice President, Sales 

Lloyd G. Trotter 

Vice President, Manufacturing 


Motors 


Stephen J. O'Brien 

Vice President, GE Motors 

Roger D. Morey 

Vice President, Appliance and 
Air Conditioning Motors 


Transportation Systems 


Michael D. Lockhart 

Vice President, 

GE Transportation Systems 


International 


Paolo Fresco 

Senior Vice President, 

GE international 

Alberto F. Cerruti 

Vice President, Finance 
and Business Support 

Alistair C. Stewart 

Vice President, Middle East. 
Africa, South Asia, U.S.S.R. Area 

Thomas W. Tucker 

Vice President, Asia-Pac iflc 
Area 


GE Supply 


Douglas J. Woods 

Vice President, GE Supply 


Aerospace Technology 


Thomas E. Cooper 

Vice President, Aerospace 
Technology 


Environmental Programs 


Stephen D. Ramsey 

Vice President, Environmental 
Programs 


Licensing/Trading 


Stuart A. Fisher 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE and RCA Licensing 
Management Operation, Inc., 
and GETrading Company 


Marketing and Sales 


Albert J. Febbo 

Vice President, Automotive 
Industry Marketing and Sales 

Henry J. Singer 

Vice President, Area Management 
and Sales 


Canada 


Dennis K. Williams 

Chairman and Chief Executive 
OUlcer, General Electric Canada Inc, 

Robert T. E. Gillespie 

Executive Vice President 
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Financial Section 


Summary Data General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 


(Dollar amounts in millions; 
per-share amounts in dollars) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Revenues 

$58,414 

$54,574 

$50,089 

Net earnings 

4,303 

3,939 

3,386 

Dividends declared 

1,696 

1,537 

1,314 

Per share 

Net earnings 

4.85 

4.36 

3.75 

Dividends declared 

1.92 

1.70 

1.46 

Earned on average share owners’ 

equity 

20.2% 

20.0% 

19.4 1 

Percent increase from prior year 

Revenues 

7% 

9% 

4< 

Net earnings 

9 

16 

16 

Dividends declared 

10 

17 

9 

Net earnings per share 

11 

16 

17 

Dividends declared per share 

13 

16 

10 


Contents 

Independent Auditors' 
Report 43 

Audited financial statements 

Earnings 24 

Financial Position 26 

Cash Flows 28 

Notes to Consolidated 

Financial Statements 44 

Management's discussion of 


Operations 

Overview SO 

Industry Segments 32 

International 35 

GE Capital’s Portfolio 
Quality 36 

Financial Resources and 
Liquidity 37 

Selected Financial Data 40 

Financial Responsibility 42 
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Statement of Earnings 


General Electric Company 
and consolidated affiliates 


For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Revenues 

Sales of goods 

$33,321 

$31,314 

$28,953 

Sales of services 

9,630 

9,673 

9,840 

Other income (note 3) 

752 

690 

675 

Earnings of GEFS 

— 

— 

— 

GEFS revenues from operations (note 4) 

14,711 

12.897 

10.621 

Total revenues 

58.414 

54.574 

50.089 

Costs and expenses (note 5) 

Cost of goods sold 

24,490 

22,827 

21,155 

Cost of services sold 

6,894 

6,873 

7,676 

Interest and other financial charges (note 7) 

7,392 

6,591 

4,817 

Insurance policy holder losses and benefits 

1,599 

1,614 

1,501 

Provision for losses on financing receivables (note 8) 

688 

527 

434 

Other costs and expenses 

11,122 

10,355 

9,724 

Minority interest in net earnings of consolidated 

affiliates 

82 

84 

61 

Total costs and expenses 

FflrninnQ hpfnrp inromp tflVP< 

52.267 

6,147 

48.871 

5,703 

45.368 

4,721 

•■Ml 1 111 typSP MUIvl w II lUvl 1 lv LQAw 

Provision for income taxes (note 9) 

(1,844) 

(U64) 

(1.335) 

Net earnings 

$ 4.303 

$ 3,939 

$ 3.386 

Net earnings per share (in dollars) 

$ 4.85 

$ 4.36 

$ 3.75 

Dividends declared per share (in dollars) 

1.92 

1.70 

1.46 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 44-66 are an integral part of this statement. 
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GE 


GEFS 


1990 

1989 

1988 

1990 

1989 

1988 

$33,362 

$31,326 

$28,958 

I - 

I 

S 

9,655 

9,693 

9,866 

— 

— 

— 

768 

704 

680 

— 

— 

— 

1,094 

927 

788 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

14,774 

12.945 

10,655 

44,879 

42.650 

40,292 

14,774 

12.945 

10.655 

24,531 

22,839 

21,160 


_ 

_ 

6,919 

6,893 

7,702 

— 

— 

— 

960 

726 

669 

6,474 

5,912 

4,177 

— 

— 

— 

1,599 

1,614 

1,501 

— 

— 

— 

688 

527 

434 

6.582 

6,662 

6,250 

4,577 

3,708 

3,484 

41 

38 

29 

41 

46 

32 

39,033 

37,158 

35.810 

13,379 

11.807 

9,628 

5,846 

5,492 

4,482 

1,395 

1,138 

1,027 

(1,543) 

(1,553) 

(1,096) 

(301) 

(211) 

(239) 

$ 4,303 

$ 3.939 

$ 3.386 

$ 1,094 

$ 927 

$ 788 


In the supplemental consolidating data on this page, "GE” means the basis of consolidation as described in note 1 to the 
consolidated financial statements; “GEES” means General Electric Financial Services, Inc. and all of its affiliates and associated 
companies. Transactions between GE and GEFS have been eliminated from the “General Electric Company and consolidated 
affiliates” columns on the preceding page. Eliminations are shown on page 45. 
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Statement of Financial Position 


General Electric Company 
and consolidated affiliates 


At December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

Assets 

Cash and equivalents (note 10) 

« 1,975 

$ 2.258 

Marketable securities carried at cost (note 11) 

7,465 

6,799 

Marketable securities carried at market (note 12) 

11,877 

8,488 

Securities purchased under agreements to resell 

23,408 

16,020 

Current receivables (note 13) 

7,806 

6,976 

Inventories (note 14) 

6,707 

6,655 

GEFS financing receivables (investment in time sales, loans and 
financing leases) — net (note 15) 

50,255 

41,779 

Other GEFS receivables (note 16) 

6,368 

5,476 

Property, plant and equipment (including equipment leased 
to others) — net (note 17) 

16,631 

15,646 

Investment in GEFS 

— 

— 

Intangible assets (note 18) 

9,333 

8,822 

AH other assets (note 19) 

12.059 

9.425 

Total assets 

$153,884 

$128,344 

Liabilities and equity 

Short-term borrowings (note 20) 

$ 42,920 

$ 37,200 

Accounts payable (notes 16 and 21) 

7,051 

6,666 

Securities sold under agreements to repurchase 

27,824 

16,555 

Securities sold but not yet purchased, at market (note 22) 

5,324 

4,090 

Progress collections and price adjustments accrued 

3,435 

3,315 

Dividends payable 

445 

426 

All other GE current costs and expenses accrued (note 23) 

6,023 

5,650 

Long-term borrowings (note 24) 

21,043 

16,110 

Reserves of insurance affiliates (note 25) 

5,566 

5,032 

All other liabilities (note 26) 

7,550 

7,866 

Deferred income taxes (note 27) 

3.812 

3.543 

Total liabilities 

130.993 

106.453 

Minority interest in equity of consolidated affiliates (note 28) 

1.211 

1.001 

Common stock (926,564,000 shares issued) 

584 

584 

Other capital 

1,061 

826 

Retained earnings 

22,959 

20,352 

Less common stock held in treasury 

(2.924) 

(872) 

Total share owners’ equity (notes 29 and 30) 

21.680 

20.890 

Total liabilities and equity 

$153,884 

$128,344 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 44-66 are an integral part of this statement. 
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GE GEFS 


1990 

1989 

1990 

1989 

$ 1,312 

$ 1,749 

$ 663 

$ 509 

19 

49 

7,446 

6,750 

— 

— 

11,877 

8,488 

— 

— 

23,408 

16,020 

8,161 

7,218 

— 

— 

6,707 

6,655 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

50,255 

41,779 

— 

— 

6,755 

5,856 

10,023 

9,666 

6,608 

5,980 

6,833 

6,069 

— 


6,957 

7,048 

2,376 

1,77-1 

6,352 

5.653 

5,707 

3,772 

$46,364 

$44,107 

$115,095 

$90,928 

$ 2,721 

$ 1,696 

$ 40,403 

$35,740 

2,718 

2,901 

4,859 

4,144 

— 

— 

27,824 

16,555 

— 

— 

5,324 

4,090 

3,435 

3,315 

— 

— 

445 

426 

— 

— 

6,023 

5,650 

— 

— 

4,048 

3,947 

16,997 

12,165 

— 

_ 

5,566 

5,032 

5,503 

5,635 

2,057 

2,236 

(497) 

(636) 

4,309 

4,179 

24,396 

22,934 

107,339 

84,141 

288 

283 

923 

718 

584 

584 

1 

1 

1,061 

826 

1,722 

1,702 

22,959 

20,352 

5,110 

4,366 

(2,924) 

(872) 

_ 

— 

21,680 

20,890 

6,833 

6,069 

$46,364 

$44,107 

$115,095 

$90,928 


In the supplemental consolidating data on this page, “GE” means the basis of 
consolidation as described in note 1 to the consolidated financial statements; 
“GEFS” means General Electric Financial Services, Inc. and all of its affiliates and 
associated companies. Transactions between GE and GEFS have been eliminated 
from the “General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates” columns on the 
preceding page. Eliminations are shown on page 45. 
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Statement of Cash Flows 


General Electric Company 
and consolidated affiliates 

For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 1990 1989 1988 


Cash flows from operating activities 


Net earnings 

8 4,303 

$ 3,939 

$ 3,386 

Adjustments to reconcile net earnings to cash provided 




from operating activities 




Depreciation, depletion and amortization 

2,508 

2,256 

2,266 

Earnings retained by GEFS 

— 

— 

— 

Deferred income taxes 

183 

281 

124 

Decrease (increase) in GE current receivables 

(781) 

(100) 

123 

Decrease (increase) in GE inventories 

26 

(167) 

(209) 

Increase (decrease) in accounts payable 

284 

503 

303 

Increase in insurance reserves 

534 

486 

315 

Provision for losses on financing receivables 

688 

527 

434 

Net change in certain broker-dealer accounts 

1,200 

(872) 

(573) 

All other operating activities 

91 

(230) 

933 

Cash provided from operating activities 

9.036 

6.623 

7,102 

Cash flows from investing activities 




Property, plant and equipment (including equipment 




leased to others) 




Additions 

(4,523) 

(5,474) 

(3,681) 

Dispositions 

1,587 

1,294 

470 

Net increase in GEFS financing receivables 

(5,577) 

(6,649) 

(6,057) 

Payments for principal businesses purchased, 




net of cash acquired 

(4,595) 

(1,860) 

(3,504) 

Proceeds from principal business dispositions 

603 

— 

880 

All other investing activities 

(3,404) 

(400) 

(1,620) 

Cash used for investing activities 

(15,909) 

(13,089) 

(13,512) 

Cash flows from financing activities 




Net change in borrowings (maturities 90 days or less) 

5,407 

7,360 

3,868 

Debt having maturities more than 90 days 




Newly issued 

12,065 

8,078 

11,324 

Repayments and other reductions 

(7,427) 

(7,710) 

(8,801) 

Sale of preferred stock by GE Capital 

275 

— 

600 

Disposition of GE shares from treasury 




(mainly for employee plans) 

433 

509 

356 

Purchase of GE shares for treasury 

(2,485) 

(490) 

(387) 

Dividends paid to share owners 

(1.678) 

(1,479) 

(1,263) 

Cash provided from (used for) financing activities 

6.590 

6,268 

5,697 

Increase (decrease) in cash and equivalents during year 

(283) 

(198) 

(713) 

Cash and equivalents at beginning of year 

2.258 

2.456 

3,169 

Cash and equivalents at end of year 

8 1.975 

$ 2,258 

$ 2,456 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 44-66 are an integral part of this statement. 
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GE 


GEFS 


1990 1989 1988 1990 1989 1988 


$ 4,303 

9 3,939 

$ 3,386 

$ 1,094 

$ 927 

$ 788 

1,534 

1,524 

1,522 

974 

732 

744 

(744) 

(927) 

(788) 

— 

— 

— 

57 

178 

(215) 

126 

103 

339 

(894) 

(12) 

(170) 

— 

— 

— 

26 

(167) 

(209) 

— 

— 

— 

(209) 

693 

(342) 

641 

(75) 

693 

— 

— 

— 

534 

486 

315 

— 

— 

— 

688 

527 

434 

— 

— 

— 

1,200 

(872) 

(573) 

(29) 

(468) 

440 

102 

256 

751 

4,044 

4,760 

3.624 

5.359 

2.084 

3,491 


(2,131) 

(2,217) 

(1,884) 

(2,392) 

(3,257) 

(1,797) 

174 

205 

118 

1,413 

1,089 

352 

— 

— 

— 

(5,577) 

(6,542) 

(5,943) 

(130) 

(759) 

(2,963) 

(4,465) 

(1,101) 

(541) 

603 

— 

880 

— 

— 

— 

(491) 

115 

444 

(2.898) 

(801) 

(2.007) 

(1,975) 

(2,656) 

(3,405) 

(13.919) 

(10.612) 

(9,936) 

1,175 

850 

(466) 

4,200 

6,576 

4,249 

1,450 

204 

934 

10,615 

7,874 

10,291 

(1,401) 

(1,772) 

(30) 

(6,026) 

(6,046) 

(8,771) 

— 

— 

— 

275 

— 

600 

433 

509 

356 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(2,485) 

(490) 

(387) 


— 

— 

(1,678) 

(1.479) 

(1,263) 

(350) 

— 

— 

(2.506) 

(2.178) 

(856) 

8.714 

8,404 

6.369 

(437) 

(74) 

(637) 

154 

(124) 

(76) 

1.749 

1,823 

2.460 

509 

633 

709 

$ 1,312 

$ 1.749 

$ 1.823 

$ 663 

$ 509 

$ 633 


In the supplemental consolidating data on this page, “GE” means the basis of consolidation as described in note 1 to the 
consolidated financial statements; “GEFS” means General Electric Financial Services, Inc. and all of its affiliates and associated 
companies. Transactions between GE and GEFS have been eliminated from the “General Electric Company and consolidated 
affiliates” columns on the preceding page. Eliminations are shown on page 45. 
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Management's Discussion of Operations 


Overview 

General Electric Company’s consolidated financial state¬ 
ments include the detailed effects of adding to the Com¬ 
pany’s manufacturing and nonfinancial services businesses 
the accounts of General Electric Financial Services, Inc. 
(GEFS). 

Note 1 to the consolidated financial statements explains 
the consolidation procedure. Among other things, that 
note also explains how the terms “GE” or “GE except 
GEFS” and “GEFS” are used in this report to help readers 
understand the various data presented. These terms are 
used frequently in this Management Discussion for clarifi¬ 
cation or emphasis. 

Consolidated net earnings per share for 1990 of $4.85 were 
11 % more than 1989’s per-share earnings of $4.36. Net 
earnings were $4,303 billion, an increase of 9% from the 
$3,939 billion reported for 1989. Operating margin for GE 
reached 11.6% of sales for the year — a record — despite 
economy-related weakness in short-cycle businesses, partic¬ 
ularly Plastics and NBC, and restructuring charges exceed¬ 
ing $100 million. 

GE’s strength in 1990 was principally the result of strong 
earnings increases in long-cycle businesses — Aircraft 
Engines, Power Generation and Medical Systems. Another 
significant double-digit earnings increase came from GEFS, 
particularly GE Capital. Long-cycle business strength, 
Company-wide productivity improvements and the 
increasingly global nature of GE’s businesses all contrib¬ 
uted to more than offset the effects of a sluggish U.S. econ¬ 
omy, rising oil prices, the situation in the Middle East and 
the decline in consumer confidence. See Industry Segments 
beginning on page 32 for additional detail about perform¬ 
ance by various businesses of the Company. 

The following paragraphs discuss various aspects of the 
consolidated Statement of Earnings on page 24. 

Consolidated revenues of $58.4 billion in 1990 were up 7% 
from $54.6 billion in 1989 following a 9% increase from 
1988. The principal components of consolidated revenues 
are “sales of goods and services” by GE and “revenues from 
operations” or “earned income” from GEFS. 

■ GE’s sales of goods and services for 1990 totaled $43.0 
billion, a 5% increase from the year before. Overall, it is 
estimated that higher physical volume of shipments ac¬ 
counted for more than four-fifths of the sales increase in 
1990, and the remainder was attributable to higher U.S. 
dollar-equivalent selling prices in markets outside the 
United States due to a weaker dollar. Sales in 1989 were 
up 6% from 1988, principally reflecting a higher level of 
shipments, with slightly higher prices having only a minor 
effect. The effect of volume and prices on sales increases 


differs markedly by categories of products. If sales for the 
three years 1988-1990 were adjusted for the effect of acqui¬ 
sitions and dispositions, the increase in 1990 from 1989 
also would have been 5%; 1989 sales would have been up 
about 3% from 1988. 

■ GE’s other income from a wide variety of sources has 
totaled between about $680 million and $770 million for 
each of the last three years. See note 3. 

■ GEFS’ revenues from operations, or earned income, 
for 1990 were $14.8 billion, up 14% from 1989’s $12.9 
billion, which was 21% more than 1988’s $10.7 billion. The 
principal reason for the increases was higher levels of earn¬ 
ing assets in GE Capital, including the effect of acquisitions. 
Yields (i.e., prices or interest rates paid to GE Capital by its 
customers) remained the same in 1990 as in 1989 following 
increases in both 1989 and 1988. Note 4 shows GEFS’ reve¬ 
nues from operations by principal type of activity. 

Principal costs and expenses for GE are those classified as 
costs of goods and services sold and selling, general and 
administrative expense. 

■ “Operating margin” is sales of goods and services less 
the costs of sales and selling, general and administrative 
expenses. Operating margin was 11.6% of sales in 1990, up 
from 11.3% in 1989. This was the second consecutive year 
that GE’s operating margin exceeded 11% and follows sev¬ 
eral years during which the margin rate was in the 8-10% 
range. GE’s total cost productivity was 5.4% in 1990 (com¬ 
pared with an average of 5% for the preceding two years) 
and it substantially offset the impact of inflation for the 
year. 

■ GE’s interest expense in 1990 was $960 million, up 
32% from $726 million in 1989, which was 9% more than 
in 1988. Higher interest expense in 1990 was principally 
the result of a higher average level of borrowings stemming 
from financing of the share repurchase program initiated 
in November 1989. The increase in interest expense in 


Return on share owners' equity 



1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
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1989 from 1988 was mainly from a higher average level of 
borrowings resulting from 1988 acquisition activity, partly 
offset by somewhat lower average 1989 interest rates. 

GEFS’ principal cost is interest expense . 

■ GEFS’ interest expense totaled $6.5 billion in 1990, 
10% more than in 1989, which was 42% more than in 1988. 
In each year, the increased interest expense reflects the 
higher level of borrowings that were used mainly to invest 
in earning assets involved in a wide variety of financings 
made available to third parties. The composite interest rate 
incurred for GEFS’ finance activities was 8.89% in 1990 
compared with 9.60% in 1989 and 8.39% in 1988. The 
“spread/ 1 or difference between interest rates GEFS pays to 
its lenders and rates it charges to its customers, increased in 
1990. The spread in 1989 narrowed after increasing in 
1988. 

■ GEFS 1 provision for losses on financing receivables of 
$688 million in 1990 was up $161 million from 1989, which 
had been $93 million more than in 1988. As discussed on 
page 36, factors that had an important bearing on GEFS 5 

1990 operating results were the higher losses associated 
with increased investment in credit card receivables and 
results of the economic downturn on the highly leveraged 
transaction and commercial real estate portfolios. At year- 
ends 1990 and 1989, GEFS 5 reserve coverage was equal to 
2.63% of financing receivables. 

The consolidated effective income tax rate was 30.0% in 1990 
compared with 30.9% in 1989 and 28.3% in 1988. (The 
U.S. federal statutory rate was 34% for all three years.) 
There are, however, numerous reasons for differences 
between the statutory and effective rates. Together with 
other information about income tax provisions, an analysis 
of the differences between the U.S. federal statutory rate 
and the consolidated rate can be found in note 9. 

Earnings-per-share growth outpaced growth in net earnings, 
reflecting the impact of the Company's five-year, $10 billion 
share repurchase program, which was authorized by GE 5 s 
Board of Directors in November 1989. This authorization 
was made after evaluating various alternatives to enhance 
long-term share owner value. Based on the financial and 
competitive positions of the Company, its debt capacity 
and the cash-generating characteristics present in its key 
businesses, management believes GE has the flexibility 


Dividends per share 
(In dollars) 

$ 2.00 


1.60 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 

to continue increasing dividends in line with earnings, to 
maintain a high degree of internal reinvestment, to make 
selective acquisitions complementary to existing businesses 
— and also to repurchase a significant amount of stock. Such 
repurchases result in higher earnings per share and returns 
on equity than would otherwise be the case. 

The repurchase plan is designed to be flexible. Shares are 
acquired with funds from a combination of free cash flows 
and new borrowings while keeping GE’s debt-to-capital 
ratio in the 25% range. Should world economic conditions, 
a major acquisition or other circumstances warrant, the 
Company will modify the pace and dimension of the plan 
to maintain GE s solid financial position. This repurchase 
plan was reviewed with debt-rating agencies, who con¬ 
firmed GE s Triple-A debt rating. 

By December 31, 1990, about 41.7 million shares were 
reacquired at a cost of $2.6 billion. 

Dividends declared totaled $ 1.696 billion in 1990, or $ 1.92 
per share. Even though substantial dividends were paid, 
the Company retained sufficient earnings to support capi¬ 
tal expenditures to increase productive capability and to 
provide adequate financial resources for internal and 
external growth opportunities. The fourth-quarter 1990 
increase of 9% in dividends declared per share marked the 
15th consecutive year of dividend growth. 

Return on average share owners’ equity reached 20,2% in 
1990, up from 20.0% and 19.4%- in 1989 and 1988, 
respectively. 

The global economic and political outlook for 1991 has enor¬ 
mous uncertainties. However, management believes that 
GE's leading global businesses, substantial long-cycle orders 
backlog, widespread productivity and strong financial con¬ 
dition all combine to position the Company to deal effec¬ 
tively with the uncertainties. 
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Industry Segments 

Consolidated industry segment revenues and operating 
profit for the last five years appear on the opposite page. 

The presentation of consolidated industry segments is in 
two parts, one for GE that includes only the net earnings of 
GEFS and one for GEFS as a separate entity. Revenues and 
operating profit for GEFS by the industry segments in 
which it conducts business are presented separately with 
appropriate elimination of GEFS’ earnings as well as the 
minor effect of transactions between GE and GEFS seg¬ 
ments. Additional financial data plus detailed descriptions 
of each segment can be found in note 32. 

Consolidated operating profit is the principal source of GE’s 
net earnings, and the relationship between the two is 
depicted in the chart on this page. Consolidated operating 
profit increased by 10% to $7.7 billion in 1990, driven by 
the Power Systems and Aircraft Engines segments with 
excellent increases of 46% and 20%, respectively. Operat¬ 
ing profit in 1987 was after absorbing $1,069 billion of 
unusual corporate-level expenses — principally restructur¬ 
ing costs. Consolidated operating profit in 1986 included 
an operating loss in the Financing segment, which was pri¬ 
marily the result of a substantial charge to reflect impair¬ 
ment of values of certain energy-related investments. 

Comments on each segment follow. 

■ Aerospace revenues increased 6% in 1990 but operat¬ 
ing profit of $648 million was about the same as the pre¬ 
vious year, reflecting provisions for the ongoing cost of 
downsizing the business. New orders received in 1990 of 
$4.8 billion were down 20%, or approximately $1.2 billion, 
from 1989, reducing the backlog of firm unfilled orders by 
$1.1 billion. Approximately 54% of the $6.9 billion back¬ 
log at December 31, 1990, is scheduled for shipment in 1991. 

Much of the Aerospace business is performed under con¬ 
tract for the U.S. government. As expected, the current 
year’s federal budget reduction package resulted in the 
sixth straight year of real decline in U.S. defense appropria¬ 
tions. Management has taken aggressive actions during the 
past two years in response to changing levels in defense 
spending, reducing the work force by about 7,900 through 
attrition, a business disposition and layoffs. Plans have been 
announced to close two facilities at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Huntsville, Ala., and to consolidate certain other operations 
at seven existing plants. The need for similar actions in 
1991 and later will be determined on a business-by-business/ 
location-by-location basis as business conditions evolve. 


■ Aircraft Engines operating profit of $ 1,263 million 
grew by 20% in 1990 from 1989 on revenue increases of 
10%. The average annual growth rates of operating profit 
and revenues for the past five years have been about 13% 
and 10%, respectively. The business had another excellent 
year, receiving firm orders aggregating $8.2 billion, 4% 
ahead of 1989, which followed the very strong 1988 per¬ 
formance of $9.7 billion. Orders for commercial engines 
increased by 15% in 1990. Although military programs 
continue to be very important to the business, the rising 
backlog of commercial aircraft engine orders and an accel¬ 
erating growth in sales of parts and services have benefited 
this segment significantly, providing a sound base for con¬ 
tinued growth and for development of new products such 
as the high-thrust GE90 engine. The firm orders backlog 
at the end of 1990 remained virtually unchanged from 
1989 at $13.2 billion, of which about 40% is scheduled for 
completion in 1991. 

■ Appliances (formerly Major Appliances) revenues were 
$5.7 billion in 1990. The 2% increase from 1989 was 
caused principally by a full year of sales from the European 
venture compared with such sales for only three quarters in 
1989. The 17% increase in 1990 operating profit was pri¬ 
marily the result of strong productivity gains, which more 
than offset higher labor and material costs and the weaken¬ 
ing demand for appliances that accelerated during the 
fourth quarter after the onset of the consumer-driven 
domestic recession. The substantial increase in 1989 oper¬ 
ating profit versus 1988 was primarily because 1988 results 
were depressed by warranty provisions related to refrigera¬ 
tor compressors. 

■ Broadcasting operating profit decreased 21 % in 1990 
from 1989 on a 5% decrease in revenues, reflecting contin¬ 
ued market softness, higher programming costs and viewer 
erosion. NBC network showed declines in both revenues 
and operating profit, reflecting lower consumer demand 
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Summary of Industry Segments 


General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 


For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Revenues 

GE 

Aerospace 

$ 5,614 

$ 5,282 

$ 5,343 

$ 5,262 

$ 4,318 

Aircraft Engines 

7,558 

6,863 

6,481 

6,773 

5,977 

Appliances 

5,706 

5,620 

5,289 

4,721 

4,352 

Broadcasting 

3,236 

3,392 

3,638 

3,241 

1,888 

Industrial 

7,040 

7,059 

7,061 

6,662 

6,770 

Materials 

5,167 

4,929 

3,539 

2,751 

2,331 

Power Systems 

5,804 

5,129 

4,805 

4,995 

5,262 

Technical Products and Services 

4,783 

4,545 

4,431 

3,670 

3,021 

Earnings of GEFS 

1,094 

927 

788 

552 

504 

All Other 

275 

319 

394 

3,176 

3,379 

Corporate Items and Eliminations 

(1,398) 

(1,415) 

(1,477) 

(1,287) 

(1,077) 

Total GE 

44,879 

42.650 

40,292 

40,516 

36,725 

GEFS 

Financing 

9,000 

7,333 

5,827 

3,507 

2,594 

Insurance 

2,853 

2,710 

2,478 

2,217 

2,026 

Securities Broker-Dealer 

2,923 

2,897 

2,316 

2,491 

1,176 

All Other 

..... (?) 

5 

34 

10 

18 

Total GEFS 

14,774 

12,945 

10,655 

8,225 

5.814 

Eliminations 

(1.239) 

(1.021) 

(858) 

(583) 

(526) 

Consolidated revenues 

$58,414 

$54,574 

$50,089 

$48,158 

$42,013 

Operating profit 

GE 

Aerospace 

$ 648 

$ 646 

$ 640 

$ 603 

$ 608 

Aircraft Engines 

1,263 

1,050 

1,000 

940 

869 

Appliances 

467 

399 

61 

490 

462 

Broadcasting 

477 

603 

540 

500 

240 

Industrial 

884 

847 

798 

302 

575 

Materials 

1,017 

1,057 

733 

507 

424 

Power Systems 

739 

507 

503 

199 

354 

Technical Products and Services 

595 

589 

484 

275 

112 

Earnings of GEFS 

1,094 

927 

788 

552 

504 

All Other 

201 

176 

168 

72 

162 

Total GE 

7,385 

6,801 

5,715 

4,440 

4.310 

GEFS 

Financing 

1,267 

1,152 

899 

636 

(99) 

Insurance 

457 

361 

334 

183 

132 

Securities Broker-Dealer 

(54) 

(53) 

64 

(23) 

83 

All Other 

(275) 

(322) 

(270) 

(224) 

_ (177) 

Total GEFS 

1,395 

1,138 

1,027 

572 

(61) 

Eliminations 

(1,073) 

(903) 

(802) 

(562) 

(513) 

Consolidated operating profit 

7,707 

7,036 

5,940 

4,450 

3,736 

GE interest and financial charges (net of eliminations) 

(939) 

(703) 

(655) 

(635) 

(616) 

GE items not traceable to segments 

(621) 

(630) 

(564) 

(588) 

7 

Earnings before income taxes 

$ 6,147 

$ 5,703 

$ 4,721 

$ 3,227 

$ 3,127 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 44-66 are an integral part of this statement. “GE” means the basis of consolidation as described 
in note 1 to the consolidated financial statements; “GEFS" means General Electric Financial Services, Inc. and all of its affiliates and associated 
companies. Operating profit of GE segments excludes interest and other financial charges; operating profit of GEFS includes the effect of interest and 
discount, which is the largest element of GEFS 7 operating costs. Data for 1989 w'ere restated to reflect the present method of allocating GEFS 1 interest 
expense to the Insurance segment. 
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for network TV, which resulted in lower advertising reve¬ 
nues, and reflecting the loss of the Major League Baseball 
contract CNBC, the Consumer News and Business Chan¬ 
nel that started up on cable TV in 1989, increased its sub¬ 
scriber base by more than 30% in 1990. 

■ Industrial operating profit increased 4% in 1990 to 
$884 million, principally as a result of higher locomotive 
shipments in the Transportation Systems business and 
improved productivity in the Lighting and the Electrical 
Distribution and Control businesses. Flat revenues 
reflected weakness in the U.S. economy that affected the 
short-cycle businesses, particularly Lighting and GE Sup¬ 
ply. Operating profit in the Motors business was down 
sharply, reflecting weak demand in the consumer-related 
markets. Additionally, the operating results of the Drive 
Systems business, formerly included in this segment, are 
now included in the Power Systems segment. 

■ Materials revenues were up 5% in 1990 after having 
increased by 39% in 1989, A slower rate of growth in the 
Plastics business in 1990 reflected a significant slowdown in 
the domestic automotive, housing, office information sys¬ 
tems and appliance markets. A large part of the 1989 
increase was due to having a full year of Borg-Warner’s 
chemicals operations in 1989 compared with only one 
quarter’s results in 1988. Materials operating profit in 1990 
was 4% lower than in 1989, largely because of higher costs 
in the Plastics business that were not recovered through 
price increases. This was partially offset by the gain in 1990 
on the disposition of Ladd Petroleum. 

■ Power Systems revenues increased by 13% in 1990 as 
worldwide demand for electric generation capacity contin¬ 
ued its recovery from the market downturn that started in 
the early 1980s. Operating profit in 1990 was up by 46% 
($232 million), reflecting volume increases in the Power 
Generation business that were driven by increasing 
demand for gas turbines, and reflecting very strong pro¬ 
ductivity gains throughout the segment. The upsurge in 
Power Generation orders that began in 1989 continued in 
1990, with orders totaling about $4 billion in each of the 
last two years. The Power Generation backlog was $4.6 bil¬ 
lion at December 31, 1990, of which approximately 46% is 
scheduled for shipment during 1991. About 45% of the 
1989 backlog was scheduled for shipment in 1990. 

■ Technical Products and Services revenues and operating 
profit increased 5% and 1%, respectively, over 1989. The 
Medical Systems business continued to show strong 
improvements in both revenues and operating profit, 
reflecting continued demand for magnetic resonance imag¬ 
ing products and service sales. Medical Systems’ orders 


received during 1990 exceeded $3 billion for the first time. 
The backlog of unfilled orders at year-end 1990 was $1.7 
billion, an increase of 12% from one year ago. About 86% 
of the backlog is scheduled to be shipped in 1991. GE 
Americom was transferred to GEFS at December 31, 1989, 
and the operating results of that affiliate are now included 
in GEFS’ Financing segment. Communications and Serv¬ 
ices operating profit was about the same as in 1989. 

■ Earnings of GEFS increased again in 1990. Comments 
on GEFS industry segments appear below. Of GEFS’ 1990 
net earnings, GE Capital’s contribution was $979 million, 
20% more than 1989’s $816 million, which was 36% more 
than 1988’s $600 million. 

■ Financing operating profit continued to increase as it 
has each year since 1986. The level of earning assets and 
the financing “spread” on those assets (representing the 
difference between interest rates charged to customers, or 
yield, and the interest rates paid to lenders) are important 
factors in Financing operating profit. Total assets of GE 
Capital increased 20% in 1990 from 1989, which had been 
23% more than 1988. Financing yields remained constant 
in 1990 after showing an increase in 1989. GE Capital’s 
composite interest rate on borrowings decreased 66 basis 
points in 1990, reflecting principally lower short-term 
interest rates in commercial paper borrowings, compared 
with an increase of 119 basis points in 1989. The lower 
interest rates on borrowings coupled with stable financing 
yields resulted in a higher spread in 1990. The spread had 
decreased somewhat in 1989. Financing operating profit 
was higher in 1990 than in 1989 despite an increased level 
of nonearning assets in the commercial real estate and 
highly leveraged transaction (HLT) portfolios and despite 
higher loan loss provisions, principally on the HLTs and 
credit card receivables. See Management’s Discussion of 
GE Capital’s Portfolio Quality on page 36 for a discussion 
of commercial real estate and HLT portfolios. 


Total assets of GE Capital 
(In billions) 

$75 
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m Insurance operating profit increased 27% in 1990 from 

1989. Most of the increase was attributable to improved 
loss and expense ratios and investment income growth in 
the property and casualty insurance operations, which 
includes Employers Reinsurance Corporation, the single 
largest business in the insurance segment, GE Capital’s 
mortgage insurance business also showed operating profit 
gains due to higher volume. 

■ Securities Broker-Dealer (Kidder, Peabody) experienced 
operating losses in 1990 about equal to 1989. The 1990 loss 
was principally because of mark-to-market adjustments to 
high-yield inventory and related holdings. A reduction of 
operating expenses and additional income from strong 
fixed income and equity trading activities offset reduced 
transaction origination fees and lower retail commissions. 

■ All other GEFS consists principally of acquisition- 
related interest expense not allocated to the segments, 

■ GE items not traceable to segments include expenses 
such as the Corporate R&D Center and corporate staffs as 
well as income from corporate treasury activities. 

International operations (estimated and restated) 

■ Total international operations (consisting of all exports 
from the United States plus the results of operations 
located outside the United States) had revenues aggregat¬ 
ing $ 15.4 billion and operating profit of $2.2 billion in 

1990. International revenues were $13.1 billion in 1989, up 
from $10.8 billion in 1988. International operating profit 
was $2.0 billion in 1989 and 1988. 

The chart (above right) shows the growth in GE’s reve¬ 
nues for international operations by areas of the world over 
the last five years. European revenues continue to grow as 
the result of increases in Aircraft Engines exports; a higher 
volume of shipments of Plastics products; and the impact of 
venture activities, especially in Appliances and Electrical 
Distribution and Control. 

■ GE’s exports from the United States to external cus¬ 
tomers increased to $6.0 billion in 1990, up from $5.3 bil¬ 
lion in 1989 and $4.9 billion in 1988. The chart (on the 
right) shows the substantial growth in GE’s exports for the 


Total international revenues 
(In billions) 



1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 


last five years, which were led by the strong increases in 
Aircraft Engines. Export sales by major world areas follow. 

GE's exports from the United States to external customers 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Europe 

$2,448 

$2,036 

$1,805 

Pacific Basin 

1,860 

1,926 

1,357 

Americas 

757 

596 

531 

Other 

890 

724 

1,177 


$5,955 

$5,282 

$4,870 


In addition, exports from GE operations in the United 
States to GE affiliates offshore were $1,128 billion in 1990, 
$1,107 billion in 1989 and $874 million in 1988. 

■ GE’s estimated contribution to the U,S, balance of trade 
continued to increase. Total exports ($7.1 billion in 1990) 
included sales to external customers plus exports to affili¬ 
ates. Total imports aggregated $2.6 billion in 1990 for a net 
positive balance of $4.5 billion, an increase of $600 million 
(or 15%) from the 1989 positive contribution. 

GE's exports from the United States to external customers 
(In billions) 


$6.0 
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Management's Discussion of 
GE Capital's Portfolio Quality 


GE Capital, GEFS’ principal financing arm, has sizable 
businesses in 21 separate financing and insurance markets. 
For 1990, its earnings increased 20% (15% excluding GE 
Americom, which was a part of GE Capital for the first time 
in 1990) because significant growth in most of its businesses 
more than offset the impact of higher credit losses and 
increased nonearning assets in the highly leveraged trans¬ 
action (HLT) and commercial real estate businesses. 

GE Capitals most important asset is its portfolio of financing 
receivables — $50.3 billion at the end of 1990. GE Capital 
invests in a wide variety of secured and unsecured time 
sales and loans and in a diverse leasing portfolio; and it also 
makes preferred stock investments and occasionally obtains 
warrants convertible into common stock. Details are shown 
in note 15. Management believes that this portfolio has been 
assembled with sufficient diversity and collateral so that the 
risks inherent in the current environment are appropri¬ 
ately controlled. 

Retailer and auto financing receivables of $ 12.3 billion 
included nonearning loans of $562 million in 1990, up from 
$325 million in 1989. Most of these nonearning loans were 
private label credit card receivables, a substantial majority 
of which was subject to various loss-sharing arrangements 
that provide full or partial recourse to the originating 
retailer. 

Commercial real estate loans classified as financing receiva¬ 
bles aggregated $10.6 billion in 1990. Typically, such loans 
were secured by first mortgages and structured so that 
existing cash flows more than covered debt service. 

At December 31, 1990, the real estate financing receiv¬ 
ables portfolio contained a variety of loans: those secured 
by office buildings (38% of investment), apartments (32%), 
shopping centers (13%), mixed use (5%), and industrial 
and other (12%). The portfolio was geographically bal¬ 
anced with investments throughout the United States and, 
to a much lesser extent, Canada and Europe. Investment 
was dispersed to U.S. borrowers in the Mid-Atlantic (31%), 
West (14%), Southwest (12%), Southeast (11%), New Eng¬ 
land (8%), Central (8%) and New York metropolitan (7%) 
regions and to international borrowers (9%). Loans for 
land acquisition and development and for project construc¬ 
tion were, at 6%, not a significant portion of the portfolio. 

Despite the difficult environment in 1990, GE Capital’s 
underwriting practices enabled this portfolio to grow selec¬ 
tively with good performance and appropriate collateral 
protection. The portfolio, however, was affected by deterio¬ 
rating market conditions in 1990, evidenced by an increase 
in nonearning and reduced earning receivables to $278 
million from $104 million. Real estate owned, reflected in 
other assets, also increased to $253 million from $151 mil¬ 


lion. Losses on commercial real estate averaged less than 
1% of investment over the past three years. Provisions for 
losses on commercial real estate financing receivables were 
$62 million in 1990 and $41 million in 1989. 

Highly leveraged transaction loans — fundings and invest¬ 
ments for leveraged corporate restructurings, management 
buyouts and recapitalizations — are included in time sales 
and loans and in other assets ($7.2 billion and $1,1 billion, 
respectively, at December 31, 1990). The portion of HLT 
investment in other assets represents so-called in-substance 
repossessions that were written down to estimated recover¬ 
able value when transferred from receivables. The HLT 
portfolio at year-end 1990 was composed of diversified 
investments in numerous industries: cable TV (19% of 
investment), commercial and industrial (19%), retail (16%), 
health care (10%), financial services (10%), media (10%), 
food and beverage (7%), and broadcasting and other (9%). 
These investments were widely dispersed throughout the 
United States and, to a lesser degree, Canada and Europe; 
and they consisted of about 100 accounts aggregating $8.3 
billion at year-end 1990. GE Capital’s management has 
structured these transactions so that a substantial part of 
this portfolio (75%) was positioned at the senior debt level. 

These transactions were structured to afford sufficient 
collateral protection; however, the portfolio was affected by 
1990’s economic downturn, which caused a substantial in¬ 
crease in the level of losses and in nonearning and reduced 
earning receivables. These receivables increased to $303 
million in 1990 from $13 million in 1989. Credit losses on 
HLT investments totaled $410 million in 1990 ($270 mil¬ 
lion of receivable loss provisions and $140 million of fur¬ 
ther write-downs of in-substance repossessions). Credit 
losses in 1989 totaled $56 million. Partially offsetting these 
losses were gains from sales of equity positions amounting 
to $178 million in 1990 and $167 million in 1989, Such 
gains have been and should continue to be an integral ele¬ 
ment of GE Capital’s returns on HLT financings. 

The outlook for 1991. A continuation of 1990’s economic 
downturn during 1991 will result in continued financial 
stress. A prolonged or severe economic downturn would be 
expected to increase this financial stress for GE Capital’s 
customers, which could adversely affect portfolio perform¬ 
ance. Management believes that the diversity of the port¬ 
folio should afford reasonable protection against any 
material negative impact on GE Capital’s operating results 
or financial condition resulting from an economic down¬ 
turn of moderate severity and normal duration. Manage¬ 
ment believes that GE Capital’s reserves — $ 1.4 billion, 
2.63% of receivables — provide protection at a level among 
the highest in the financial services industry and are appro¬ 
priate to face the economic uncertainties of 1991. 
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Management's Discussion of 
Financial Resources and Liquidity 


Overview 

This discussion of financial resources and liquidity focuses on 
the Statement of Financial Position (page 26) and the State¬ 
ment of Gash Flows (page 28), As with the Statement of 
Earnings, the content of these two statements is so different 
for GE and GEFS that most of the asset, liability and cash 
flow categories do not lend themselves to simple combina¬ 
tion, This, of course, reflects the differences in the nature 
of the businesses. 

Although GE’s manufacturing and nonfinancial services 
activities involve a variety of different businesses, their 
underlying characteristics are the developing, preparing 
for market, and selling of tangible products and services. 
Risk and reward are directly related to the ability to manage 
those activities. Financial leverage comes from realizing an 
adequate return on share owners’ equity with judicious use 
of borrowed funds. 

GEFS is not a “captive finance company” or a vehicle for 
“off-balance-sheet financing” for GE. In fact, very little of 
its business is directly related to other GE operations. Its 
principal businesses provide financing, reinsurance and 
broker-dealer services to third parties. The underlying 
characteristics of these businesses involve the management 
of financial risk. They do not develop, manufacture or sell 
products and services such as aircraft engines or the deliv¬ 
ering of messages over a TV network. Their risk and reward 
are related to the ability to provide funds at competitive 
rates coupled with creative value-added financial services. 

Despite the different business profiles of GE and GEFS, 
the global commercial airline industry is one significant 
example of an important source of business for both. GE 
assumes financing positions primarily in support of engine 
sales whereas GEFS is a significant source of lease and loan 
financing for the industry (see details in note 19). Even 
during the current difficult period in this historically cycli¬ 
cal industry, GE and GEFS believe that their financing posi¬ 
tions are reasonably protected by collateral values and their 
ability to control assets, either by ownership or by security 
interests. 

The fundamental differences between GE and GEFS are 
reflected in the measurements commonly used by investors, 
rating agencies and financial analysts. These differences 
will become clearer in the discussion that follows with 
respect to the more significant items in the two financial 
statements. 

Statement of Financial Position 

■ Marketable securities carried at cost for each of the last 
two years were mainly investment-grade debt securities 
held by GEFS’ insurance affiliates in support of their obli¬ 
gations to policy holders. 


Consolidated total assets 
(In billions) 



1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 


■ Marketable securities carried at market represent primar¬ 
ily the investing and trading portfolio of Kidder, Peabody 
and, to a lesser degree, similar activities of insurance affili¬ 
ates. The increase to $11.9 billion in 1990 from $8.5 billion 
in 1989 reflects principally a higher level of market-making 
activity in collateral mortgage-backed obligations and gov¬ 
ernment securities. 

■ Securities purchased under agreements to resell (“reverse 
repurchase agreements”) are related to the liability account 
entitled “Securities sold under agreements to repurchase” 
(“repurchase agreements”). These typically represent 
highly liquid, short-term investments of excess funds or 
borrowing of such funds from others. At year-ends 1990 
and 1989, the balances (both assets and liabilities) were 
solely those of Kidder, Peabody in connection with its 
broker-dealer activities. 

■ GE’s current receivables of $8.2 billion at December 31, 
1990, increased by $1.0 billion from the end of 1989. 
Amounts due from customers were $5.9 billion at Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1990, and $5.3 billion at December 31, 1989. 
“Turnover” was 7.62 times in 1990 compared with 7.50 
times in 1989. (Turnover relates receivables to sales and is a 
measurement of asset utilization efficiency. Turnover 
improvement comes from shortening payment deferral 
periods and reducing payment delays and delinquencies.) 
GE’s turnover ratio has been improving since 1985, and the 
overall condition of customer receivables remained excel¬ 
lent at the end of 1990. Current receivables other than 
amounts owed by customers are amounts that did not origi¬ 
nate from sales of GE products or services, such as 
advances to suppliers in connection with large contracts. 

■ Inventories of $6.7 billion at the end of 1990 were at the 
same level as December 31, 1989. Inventory turnover was 
4.58 times in 1990 compared with 4.44 times the previous 
year. As with receivables, this is a measurement of efficient 
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use of resources and has been showing steady improvement 
in recent years. The principal inventory changes in 1990 
were an increase in the Power Generation business in antic¬ 
ipation of higher sales and a decrease in the Appliances 
business that reflected improved inventory management. 
Last-in first-out (LIFO) revaluations increased $90 million 
in 1990 compared with a decrease of $37 million in 1989. 
LIFO revaluations increased $150 million in 1988. 
Included in these changes were decreases of $19 million, 
$68 million and $23 million (1990, 1989 and 1988, respec¬ 
tively) resulting from lower inventory levels. In each of the 
last three years, there was a net current-year price increase. 

■ GEFS’financing receivables of $50.3 billion were $8.5 
billion higher than December 31, 1989. These receivables 
are discussed on page 36 and in note 15. 

* Property, plant and equipment (including equipment 
leased to others) aggregated $16.6 billion at December 31, 
1990, up $1.0 billion from $15.6 billion a year earlier. GE’s 
property, plant and equipment consists of investments for 
its own productive use, whereas the largest element of 
GEFS’ investment is in equipment that is provided to third 
parties on operating leases. Details by categories of invest¬ 
ment can be found in note 17. 

GE’s total expenditures for new plant and equipment 
during 1990 were $2.1 billion, bringing the total of the last 
five years (excluding the unusually large addition by acqui¬ 
sition of RCA Corporation in 1986) to $10.6 billion. Of that 
five-year total, 31% was to increase capacity; 25% was to 
increase productivity; 14% was to replace and renew older 
equipment; 12% was to support new business start-ups; 
and 18% was for such other purposes as to improve R&D 
facilities and to provide for safety and environmental 
protection. 

GEFS added $2.7 billion to its equipment leased to others 
during 1990, including $0.6 billion through acquisitions of 
new affiliates or businesses. Current-year amortization was 
$835 million. 

* Intangible assets were $9.3 billion at year-end 1990. 

The majority of this consolidated total is GE’s intangibles, 
which were $7.0 billion at that date, about the same as a 
year earlier. The largest portion of GE’s balance (in both 
goodwill and other intangibles) arose from the acquisition 
of RCA in 1986. Other balances were mainly related to 
acquisitions of Borg-Warner’s chemicals businesses, Roper 
Corporation, a TV station in Miami, Fla,, CGR medical 
business assets, and Tungsram Company, Ltd. 

GEFS* intangible assets were $2.4 billion at the end of 
1990 compared with $ 1.8 billion a year earlier, an increase 
of 34%. The current-year increase mainly reflects identi¬ 
fiable intangibles associated with mortgage-servicing rights 
and goodwill recorded in connection with acquisitions. 


■ All other assets totaled $ 12,1 billion at December 31, 
1990, compared with $9.4 billion on the same date a year 
earlier. GEFS’ increase of $ 1.9 billion reflects owned prop¬ 
erties and miscellaneous investments arising from the real 
estate and highly leveraged transaction portfolios discussed 
on page 36; portfolios held for sale, principally mortgages 
associated with the mortgage-servicing businesses acquired 
from Travelers Mortgage Services, Inc,; and additional 
investments in affiliates and associated companies. 

■ Total borrowings on a consolidated basis aggregated 
$64.0 billion at December 31, 1990, compared with $53.3 
billion at the end of 1989. However, the major debt-rating 
agencies evaluate the financial condition of GE and of GE 
Capital (GEFS’ major public borrowing entity) differently 
because of their distinct business characteristics. Using cri¬ 
teria appropriate to each, those major rating agencies con¬ 
tinue to give top ratings to debt of both GE and GE Capital 
with the latest review being in 1990’s fourth quarter, 

GE’s total borrowings were $6.8 billion at year-end 1990, 
an increase of $1.1 billion from year-end 1989. The in¬ 
crease relates to funding of the stock repurchase program. 
GE’s total debt at the end of 1990 equaled 23.6% of total 
capital, or an increase of 2.6 points from 21.0% at the end 
of 1989. This relationship of debt and equity capital is 
sound and continues well within the range of what would 
be expected of a strong industrially oriented firm. 

GEFS* total borrowings were $57.4 billion at December 
31,1990, of which $40.4billion is due in 1991 and$17.0 
billion is due in subsequent years. The comparable 
amounts at the end of 1989 were: $47.9 billion total; $35.7 
billion due within one year; and $12,2 billion due beyond 
that. The increases were to support the growth in GEFS’ 
earning assets. GEFS’ composite interest rates were dis¬ 
cussed in connection with the Statement of Earnings. A 
large portion of GEFS’ borrowings is in the form of com¬ 
mercial paper ($35.5 billion and $30.5 billion at the ends of 
1990 and 1989, respectively). Most of this commercial 


GE's borrowings as a percent to total capital invested 



1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
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paper is issued by GE Capital and has maturities of up to 
nine months. The average remaining terms of GE Capital’s 
commercial paper were SO days at the end of 1990 and 23 
days at the end of 1989. Average interest rates on GE Capi¬ 
tal’s commercial paper were 8.17% and 8.81 % at the end of 
those respective years. “Leverage,” the relationship of debt 
to equity capital, is expected by investors to be much higher 
in a financial enterprise than in an industrial enterprise. 

GE Capital’s ratio of debt to equity was 7.77 to 1.00 at the 
end of 1990 compared with 7.80 to 1.00 at the end of 1989. 
This relationship of debt to equity capital is believed to be 
sound and is appropriate for a highly rated financial serv¬ 
ices enterprise. 

Notes 20 and 24 provide details of short-term and long¬ 
term borrowings. 

Statement of Cash Flows 

The Statement of Cash Flows (page 28) emphasizes the 
analysis of cash flows from three broad categories — oper¬ 
ating activities, investing activities and financing activities. 
Because cash management activities of GE and GEFS are 
separate and distinct, it is more useful to review the sepa¬ 
rate cash flows statements than the consolidated statement. 

GE 

GE’s cash and equivalents aggregated $1.3 billion at the 
end of 1990, lower by $437 million than at the end of 1989. 
During 1990, GE generated $4.0 billion in cash from its 
operating activities, $1.2 billion from an increase in total 
debt and $603 million in proceeds from principal business 
dispositions. This provided resources to finance the repur¬ 
chases of the Company’s common stock ($2.4 billion); to 
invest more than $2 billion in new plant and equipment; 
and to pay $1.7 billion in dividends to share owners. 

Operating activities are the principal source of GE’s cash 
flows. Over the past three years, operating activities have 
provided more than $12 billion of cash. Principal ongoing 
applications usually are to invest in new plant and equip¬ 
ment ($6.2 billion total over the last three years) and to pay 
dividends to share owners ($4.4 billion total over the last 
three years). Expenditures for new plant and equipment 
are again expected to be in the $2 billion range for 1991, 
and dividends are expected to increase with earnings. 

Based on past performance and current expectations, in 
combination with the financial flexibility that comes with 
the highest credit ratings, GE is in a sound position to con¬ 
tinue making long-term investments for future growth, 
including selective acquisitions and investments in joint 
ventures. The five-year share repurchase program dis¬ 
cussed separately on page 31 is a direct result of GE’s solid 
financial condition and cash-generating capability. 


GE/S&P dividends per share increase compared with 1985 



1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 


Note 6 contains a discussion of the anticipated effects on 
the Company of Statement of Financial Accounting Stan¬ 
dards (SFAS) No. 106 — “Employers’ Accounting for Post¬ 
retirement Benefits Other Than Pensions.” Adoption of 
SFAS No. 106 will not have an effect on cash flows. 

GEFS 

GEFS’ principal source of cash is financing activities that 
involve continuing rollover of short-term borrowings and 
appropriate addition of long-term borrowings with a rea¬ 
sonable balance of maturities. Over the past three years, 
GEFS’ outstanding borrowings with 90-day or less maturi¬ 
ties have increased a total of $15 billion. New borrowings of 
$28.8 billion having maturities longer than 90 days were 
added during those years while $20.8 billion of such 
longer-term borrowings were paid off. 

GEFS’ principal application of cash has been in investing 
activities to grow the business. Of the $34,5 billion of net 
investments by GEFS over the past three years, $18.1 bil¬ 
lion was devoted to additional financing receivables. Other 
principal investments during these years were $6.1 billion 
to acquire new businesses as GEFS expands its activities and 
$7.4 billion for new equipment, mainly for lease to others. 

Cash used for new investments in excess of cash provided 
from additional borrowings has been provided mainly by 
generation of $10.9 billion of cash from operating activities 
for the years 1988-1990 and from issuance of $600 million 
cumulative variable preferred stock by GE Capital in 1988 
and $275 million in 1990. GEFS’ cash and equivalents bal¬ 
ance has remained relatively stable throughout the period 
— again in keeping with its business mission. 

In summary, based on past performance and current 
expectations, in combination with the financial flexibility 
that comes with excellent credit ratings, GEFS is well posi¬ 
tioned to continue growing its assets and to produce a good 
rate of return on GE share owners’ investment in GEFS. 
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Management's Discussion of 
Selected Financial Data 


Selected financial data summarizes on the opposite page 
some data frequently requested about General Electric 
Company and provides a record that may be useful for 
reviewing trends* The data are divided into three sections: 
upper portion — consolidated information; middle portion 
— GE data that reflect various conventional measurements 
for industrial enterprises; and lower portion — GEFS data 
that reflect key information and ratios pertinent to financial 
services. 

GE’s total research and development expenditures continued 
to increase, reaching a record level of $4,269 million in 
1990, up 9% from 1989’s $3,931 million* Of the 1990 
expenditures, $1,479 million was from GE’s own funds, an 
increase of 11% from 1989 ? s $1,334 million. Expenditures 
from funds provided from customers (mainly the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment) were $2,790 million in 1990, or 7% more than 
$2,597 million the year before. The Aircraft Engines and 
Aerospace businesses account for the largest share of GE’s 
R&D expenditures from both Company and customer 
funds. Other significant expenditures of Company funds 
were for the Medical Systems, Plastics and Power Genera¬ 
tion businesses. 

GE’s total backlog of firm unfilled orders at the end of 1990 
was $32.2 billion, an increase of $ 1.7 billion from last year 
end. Orders constituting this backlog may be canceled or 
deferred by customers (subject in certain cases to cancella¬ 
tion penalties). Comments on unfilled orders for businesses 
with relatively long manufacturing cycles can be found in 
the discussion of Industry Segments, which begins on page 
32. About 48% of the 1990 total unfilled orders is sched¬ 
uled to be shipped in 1991 with most of the remainder to 
be shipped in the two years after that. For comparison, 
about 46% of the 1989 backlog was expected to be shipped 
in 1990. 

Inflation has not been a significant factor in consolidated 
earnings growth in recent years because of the relatively 
modest rate of price increases in the economies of the 
United States and of the principal other countries where 
the Company has operations. 

Regarding environmental matters, the operations of the 
Company, like those of other companies engaged in similar 
businesses, involve the use, disposal and cleanup of sub¬ 
stances regulated under environmental protection laws. 

In 1990, GE had capital expenditures of about $90 mil¬ 
lion for projects related to the environment. The compar¬ 
able amount for 1989 was about $110 million. These 
amounts exclude expenditures for remedial actions, which 
are discussed on this page. Capital expenditures for envi¬ 
ronmental purposes have included pollution control 
devices such as waste-water treatment plants, ground-water 


monitoring devices, air strippers or separators, and inciner¬ 
ators at new and existing facilities constructed or altered in 
the normal course of business. Consistent with GE’s policies 
stressing environmental responsibility, average annual cap¬ 
ital expenditures for nonremedial projects are presently 
expected to range between $130 million and $200 million 
over the next two years. This level is in line with existing 
levels for new or expanded programs to build or modify 
manufacturing processes so they can use alternative meth¬ 
ods that will result in minimizing environmental waste and 
in reducing emissions. 

The Company also is involved in a sizable number of 
remedial actions to clean up hazardous wastes as required 
by federal and state laws. Such statutes require that respon¬ 
sible parties fund remedial actions regardless of fault, legal¬ 
ity of original disposal or ownership of a disposal site* In 
1990, GE spent approximately $100 million on remedial 
cleanups and related studies compared with approximately 
$75 million spent for such purposes in 1989. It is presently 
expected that remedial cleanups and related studies will 
require average annual expenditures in the range of $140 
million to $170 million over the next two years. 

It is difficult to estimate reasonably the ultimate level of 
environmental expenditures due to a number of uncertain¬ 
ties, including uncertainties about the status of the law, 
regulation, technology, insurance coverage of GE costs and 
information related to individual sites. Subject to the fore¬ 
going, Company management believes that capital expen¬ 
ditures and remedial actions to comply with the present 
laws governing environmental protection will not have a 
material effect upon its capital expenditures, earnings or 
competitive position. 

Research and development expenditures 
as a percent to GE sales 

10 % 


8 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
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Selected Financial Data 


(Dollar amounts in millions; per-share amounts in dollars) 1990 1989 1988 1987 1986 

General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 

Revenues 

Earnings before extraordinary loss and cumulative 
effect of accounting changes 
Net earnings 
Dividends declared 

Earned on average share owners’ equity 
Per share 
Net earnings 
Dividends declared 
Stock price range 
Total assets 
Long-term borrowings 

Shares outstanding — average (in thousands) 

Share owner accounts — average 
Employees at year end 
United States 
Other countries 
Total employees 


GE data 


Short-term borrowings 

$ 

2,721 

$ 

1,696 

$ 

1,861 

$ 

1,110 

$ 

1,813 

Long-term borrowings 


4,048 


3,947 


4,330 


4,491 


4,351 

Minority interest 


288 


283 


228 


190 


189 

Share owners’ equity 


21.680 


20,890 


18.466 


16.480 


15.109 

Total capital invested 

$ 28,737 

| 

26.816 

$ 24,885 

$ 22.271 

$ 21.462 

Return on average total capital invested 


17.4% 


17.0% 


16.4% 


14.7% 


13.9% 

Borrowings as a percentage of total capital invested 


23.6% 


21 . 0 % 


24.9% 


25.1% 


28.7% 

Current assets 

$ 

16,199 

$ 

15,671 

$ 

15,499 

$ 

15,739 

$ 

14,288 

Current liabilities 


15,342 


13.988 


13,419 


12,671 


11,461 

Working capital 

$ 

857 

$ 

1,683 

f 

2.080 

$ 

3,068 

$ 

2,827 

Property, plant and equipment additions (other than 











by acquisition of RCA) 

$ 

2,255 

$ 

2,251 

$ 

2,288 

$ 

1,778 

$ 

2,042 

Year-end orders backlog 


32,184 


30,473 


27,265 


22,737 


23,943 

GEFS data 











Earnings before extraordinary loss and cumulative 











effect of accounting change 

$ 

1,094 

$ 

927 

$ 

788 

$ 

552 

$ 

504 

Net earnings 


1,094 


927 


788 


1,008 


504 

Share owner’s equity 


6,833 


6,069 


4,819 


3,980 


2,994 

Earned on average share owner’s equity 


16.6% 


17.6% 


18.0% 


18.0% 


19.7% 

Borrowings from others 

$ 

57,400 

$ 

47,905 

$ 

39,593 

$ 

30,885 

$ 

23,397 

Ratio of debt to equity (GE Capital) 


7.77:1 


7.80:1 


7.67:1 


7.98:1 


7.83:1 

Total assets of GE Capital 

$ 

70,385 

$ 

58,696 

$ 

47,766 

$ 

36,644 

% 

27,970 

Reserve coverage on financing receivables 


2.63% 


2.63% 


2.63% 


2.59% 


2.59% 

Insurance premiums written 

$ 

1,981 

$ 

1,819 

$ 

1,809 

$ 

1,729 

$ 

1,704 

Securities broker-dealer earned income 


2,923 


2,897 


2,316 


2,491 


1,176 


Accounting changes in 1987 included the following: the cumulative effect to January 1 of adopting SFAS No. 96 ($577 million, including $518 million 
for GEFS); and the cumulative effect to January 1 of changing accounting procedures to include in inventory certain manufacturing costs previously 
charged directly to expense ($281 million after providing for taxes of $215 million). An extraordinary loss in 1987 resulted from a debt extinguish¬ 
ment program initiated by GE Capital ($62 million, net of $39 million tax credit.) See note 2 for information about certain acquisitions and related 
matters. In addition, RCA Corporation and Kidder, Peabody Sc Co, were acquired in June 1986. “GE’' means the basis of consolidation as described in 
note 1 to the consolidated financial statements; “GEFS” means General Electric Financial Services, Inc. and all of its affiliates and associated companies. 
Transactions between GE and GEFS have been eliminated from the “consolidated data.” Share data reflect the 2-for-l stock split in April 1987. 


i 58,414 

$ 54,574 

$ 50,089 

$ 48,158 

$ 42,013 

4,303 

3,939 

3,386 

2,119 

2,492 

4,303 

3,939 

3,386 

2,915 

2,492 

1,696 

1,537 

1,314 

1,209 

1,081 

20.2% 

20 . 0 % 

19.4% 

18.5% 

17.3% 

i 4.85 

$ 4.36 

$ 3.75 

$ 3.20 

$ 2.73 

1.92 

1.70 

1.46 

1.32 W 

I.I 8 V 2 

75V2-50 

64 3 /4-43V2 

47 7 /s-38 3 /m 

66 3 /8-38 3 /4 

443/8-33 l A 

153,884 

128,344 

110,865 

95,414 

84,818 

21,043 

16,110 

15,082 

12,517 

10,001 

887,552 

904,223 

901,780 

911,639 

912,594 

506,000 

526,000 

529,000 

491,000 

492,000 

235,000 

243,000 

255,000 

277,000 

302,000 

63,000 

49,000 

43,000 

45.000 

71,000 

298.000 

292,000 

298.000 

322,000 

373,000 
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Management's Discussion of 
Financial Responsibility 


The financial information in this report, including the 
audited financial statements, has been prepared by man¬ 
agement. Preparation of financial statements and related 
data involves estimates and the use of judgment. Account¬ 
ing principles used in preparing the financial statements 
are those that are generally accepted in the United States. 
These principles are consistent in most important respects 
with standards issued to date by the International Account¬ 
ing Standards Committee. Where there is no single speci¬ 
fied accounting principle or standard, management makes 
a choice from reasonable, accepted alternatives, using 
methods that it believes are prudent for General Electric 
Company and its consolidated affiliates. 

To safeguard Company assets, it is important to have a 
sound but dynamic system of internal financial controls and 
procedures that balances benefits and costs. One of the key 
elements of internal financial controls has been the Compa¬ 
ny’s success in recruiting, selecting, training and developing 
professional financial managers. Their responsibilities 
include implementing and overseeing the financial control 
system, reporting on management's stewardship of the 
assets entrusted to it by share owners, and performing 
accurate and proper maintenance of the accounts. 

Management has long recognized its responsibility for 
conducting the affairs of the Company and its affiliates in 
an ethical and socially responsible manner. General Electric 
Company is dedicated to the highest standards of integrity. 
Integrity is not an occasional requirement but a continuing 
commitment that is reflected in key written policy state¬ 
ments. These cover, among other subjects, environmental 
protection, potentially conflicting outside business interests 
of employees, compliance with antitrust laws, and proper 
domestic and international business practices. Management 
insists on maintaining the highest standards of conduct and 
practices with respect to transactions with the United States 
government. There is continuing emphasis to all employ¬ 
ees that even the appearance of impropriety can erode 
public confidence in the Company and in the government 
procurement process. Ongoing education and communica¬ 
tion programs and review activities such as those conducted 
by the Company's Government Contract Compliance 
Review Board are designed to create a strong compliance 
environment and to make it clearly understood that devia¬ 
tion from Company policies will not be tolerated. 


KPMG Peat Marwick provide an objective, independent 
review of management’s discharge of its obligations relating 
to the fairness of reported operating results and financial 
condition. Their report for 1990 appears on the opposite 
page. 

The Audit Committee of the Board (consisting solely of 
Directors from outside GE) maintains an ongoing appraisal 
— on behalf of share owners — of the effectiveness of the 
independent auditors, the Company’s staff of corporate 
auditors and management, with respect to the financial 
reporting process, and of the adequacy of internal financial 
controls. The committee also reviews the Company’s 
accounting policies, compliance with key policies, and the 
Annual Report and proxy material. 



John F. Welch, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 


Dennis D. Dammerman 
Senior Vice President 
Finance 

February 15, 1991 
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Independent Auditors' Report 


To Share Owners and Board of Directors of 
General Electric Company 

We have audited the accompanying statement of financial 
position of General Electric Company and consolidated 
affiliates as of December 31, 1990 and 1989, and the related 
statements of earnings and cash flows for each of the years 
in the three-year period ended December 31,1990. These 
consolidated financial statements are the responsibility of 
the Company’s management- Our responsibility is to 
express an opinion on these consolidated financial state¬ 
ments based on our audits. 

We conducted our audits in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards. Those standards require that 
we plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assur¬ 
ance about whether the financial statements are free of 
material misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a 
test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures 
in the financial statements. An audit also includes assessing 
the accounting principles used and significant estimates 
made by management, as well as evaluating the overall 
financial statement presentation. We believe that our audits 
provide a reasonable basis for our opinion. 

In our opinion, the aforementioned financial statements 
appearing on pages 24-29 and 44-66 present fairly, in all 
material respects, the financial position of General Electric 
Company and consolidated affiliates at December 31, 1990 
and 1989, and the results of their operations and their cash 
flows for each of the years in the three-year period ended 
December 31, 1990, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles. 

KPMG Peat Marwick 
Stamford, Connecticut 

February 15, 1991 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 


Index 


Subject_ Page 

Accounting Policies (note 1) 44 

Accounts Payable (note 21) 58 

Acquisitions and Dispositions (note 2) 47 

Allowance for Losses on Financing 

Receivables (note 8) 51 

Borrowings — Long-Term (note 24) 58 

Borrowings — Short-Term (note 20) 57 

Broker-Dealer Positions (note 16) 55 

Cash and Equivalents (note 10) 52 

Cash Flows — Supplemental Information (note 31) 61 

Income Taxes — Deferred (note 27) 59 

Income Taxes — Provision for (note 9) 51 

Intangible Assets (note 18) 56 

Interest and Other Financial Charges (note 7) 51 

Inventories (note 14) 53 

Marketable Securities Carried at Cost (note 11) 52 

Marketable Securities Carried at Market — 

GEFS (note 12) 53 

Minority Interest in Equity (note 28) 60 

Other Assets (note 19) 56 

Other Costs and Expenses Accrued — GE (note 23) 58 

Other Income (note 3) 48 

Other Liabilities (note 26) 59 

Pensions and Other Retiree Benefits (note 6) 49 

Property, Plant and Equipment (note 17) 55 

Quarterly Information (unaudited) (note 34) 66 

Receivables — Current — GE (note 13) 53 

Receivables — Financing — GEFS (note 15) 53 

Reserves of Insurance Affiliates (note 25) 59 

Revenues from Operations — GEFS (note 4) 48 

Securities Sold but Not Yet Purchased (note 22) 58 

Segments — Geographic (note 33) 66 

Segments — Industry (note 32) 62 

Share Owners’ Equity (note 29) 60 

Stock-Related Information — Other (note 30) 60 

Supplemental Cost Details (note 5) 49 


Summary of Significant Accounting 
Policies 


Consolidation and financial statement presentation 

Consolidation, The consolidated financial statements repre¬ 
sent the adding together of all companies in which General 
Electric Company directly or indirectly has a majority own¬ 
ership or otherwise controls (“affiliated companies”). 

To preserve as much as possible the identity of the prin¬ 
cipal financial data and related measurements to which 
share owners and others are accustomed, consolidated 
financial statements and notes are generally presented in a 
format that includes data grouped as follows. 

■ GE — this represents the adding together of all affili¬ 
ated companies except General Electric Financial Services, 
Inc. (GEFS), which is presented on a one-line basis. The 
effect of transactions among companies within this group 
has been eliminated. Where appropriate for classification 
or emphasis, particularly in the notes, this group of entities 
also is referred to as “GE except GEFS.” 

■ GEFS — this affiliate owns all of the common stock of 
General Electric Capital Corporation (GEGC or GE Capi¬ 
tal), Employers Reinsurance Corporation (ERC) and 
Kidder, Peabody Group Inc. (Kidder, Peabody). These affil¬ 
iates and their respective affiliates are consolidated in the 
GEFS columns with the effect of transactions among them 
eliminated before the consolidated presentation. 

■ Consolidated — these columns represent the adding 
together of GE and GEFS. However, it is necessary to 
remove the effect of transactions between GE except GEFS 
and GEFS to arrive at a consolidated total. The “elimina¬ 
tions” used to arrive at these consolidated totals are sum¬ 
marized on the next page. 
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Eliminations 

(In millions) 

1990 

1989 


1988 

Statement of Earnings 





Sales of goods 

$ (41) 

$ (12) 

$ 

(5) 

Sales of services 

(25) 

(20) 


(26) 

Other income 

(16) 

(14) 


(5) 

Earnings of GEFS 

(1,094) 

(927) 


(788) 

GEFS revenues from 





operations 

(63) 

(48) 


(34) 

Total revenues 

(1,239) 

(1,021) 


(858) 

Cost of goods sold 

(41) 

(12) 


(5) 

Cost of services sold 

(25) 

(20) 


(26) 

Interest and other financial 





charges 

(42) 

(47) 


(29) 

Other costs and expenses 

(37) 

(15) 


(10) 

Total costs and expenses 

. (US) 

(94) 


(70) 

Earnings before income taxes 

(1,094) 

(927) 


(788) 

Net earnings 

$(1,094) 

$ (927) 

$ 

(788) 

Statement of Financial Position 





GE current receivables 

$ (355) 

$ (242) 



Other GEFS receivables 

(387) 

(380) 



Investment in GEFS 

(6,833) 

(6,069) 



Total assets 

$(7,575) 

$(6,691) 



Short-term borrowings 

$ (204) 

$ (236) 



Accounts payable 

(526) 

(379) 



Long-term borrowings 

(2) 

(2) 



All other liabilities 

(10) 

_(5) 



Total liabilities 

(742) 

(622) 



GEFS equity 

(6,833) 

(6,069) 



Total liabilities and equity 

$(7,575) 

$(6,691) 



Statement of Cash Flows 





Net earnings (operating 





activities) 

$ (367) 

$ (221) 

$ 

(13) 

Investing activities 

(15) 

179 


(171) 

Financing activities 

382 

42 


184 

Total 

$ - 

$ - 

$ 

— 


Results of companies in which GE or GEFS o wns 
between 20% and 50% (“associated companies”) are 
included in the financial statements on a “one-line” basis. 


Pensions and other retirement benefits . Accounting policies 
for pensions and other retirement benefits are discussed in 
note 6. 

Income taxes . Statement of Financial Accounting Standards 
(SFAS) No. 96 —■ “Accounting for Income Taxes” was 
adopted during 1987. Under SFAS No. 96, deferred tax 
balances are stated at tax rates expected to be in effect 
when taxes are actually paid or recovered. 

GE accounting policies 

Sales . A sale is recorded when title passes to the customer or 
when services are performed in accordance with contracts. 


Cash and cash equivalents . Marketable securities having 
original maturities of 90 days or less are treated as cash 
equivalents. 

Inventories . The values of most inventories are determined 
on a last-in first-out, or LIFO, basis and do not exceed 
realizable values. 

Depreciation> depletion and amortization . The cost of most 
manufacturing plant and equipment is depreciated using 
an accelerated method based primarily on a sum-of-the- 
years digits formula. If manufacturing plant and equip¬ 
ment is subject to abnormal economic conditions or obso¬ 
lescence, additional depreciation is provided. 

GEFS accounting policies 

Methods of recording revenues (“earned income Income on 
all loans is earned on the interest method. For loan con¬ 
tracts on which finance charges are precomputed, finance 
charges are deferred at the time of contract acquisition. For 
loan contracts on which finance charges are not precom¬ 
puted but are billed to customers, income is recorded when 
earned. Accrual of interest income is suspended when col¬ 
lection of an account becomes doubtful, generally after the 
account becomes 90 days delinquent. 

Financing lease income that includes related investment 
tax credits and residual values is recorded on the interest 
method so as to produce a level yield on funds not yet 
recovered. Unguaranteed residual values included in lease 
income are based primarily on independent appraisals of 
the values of leased assets remaining at expiration of the 
lease terms. 

Origination, commitment and other nonrefundable fees 
related to fundings are deferred and recorded in earned 
income on the interest method. Commitment fees related 
to loans not expected to be funded and line-of-credit fees 
are deferred and recorded in earned income on a straight- 
line basis over the period to which the fees relate. Syndica¬ 
tion fees are recorded in earned income at the time the 
related services are performed unless significant contingen¬ 
cies exist. 

Kidder, Peabody’s proprietary securities and commodi¬ 
ties transactions are recorded on a trade-date basis. Trading 
and investment securities are valued at market or esti¬ 
mated fair value. Unrealized gains and losses on open con¬ 
tractual commitments, principally financial futures, when- 
issued securities and forward contracts on U.S. government 
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and federal agency securities, are reflected in the Statement 
of Earnings on a trade-date basis. Customer transactions 
and the related revenues and expenses are reflected in the 
financial statements on a settlement-date basis. Revenues 
and expenses on a trade-date basis are not materially differ¬ 
ent. Investment banking revenues from management fees, 
sales concessions and underwriting fees are recorded on 
settlement date. Advisory fee revenue is recorded when 
services are substantially completed and the revenue is rea¬ 
sonably determinable. 

See “insurance affiliates” below for information with 
respect to earned income of these businesses. 

Allowance for losses on financing receivables. GE Capital 
maintains an allowance for losses on financing receivables 
at an amount that it believes is sufficient to provide ade¬ 
quate protection against future losses in the portfolio. For 
small-balance and certain large-balance receivables, the 
allowance for losses is determined principally on the basis 
of actual experience during the preceding three years. Fur¬ 
ther allowances also are provided to reflect management's 
judgment of additional loss potential. For other receivables, 
principally the larger loans and leases, the allowance for 
losses is determined primarily on the basis of management’s 
judgment of net loss potential, including specific allow¬ 
ances for known troubled accounts. 

All accounts or portions thereof deemed to be uncollecti¬ 
ble or to require an excessive collection cost are written off 
to the allowance for losses. Small-balance accounts are pro¬ 
gressively written down (from 10% when more than three 
months delinquent to 100% when more than 12 months 
delinquent) to record the balances at estimated realizable 
value. However, if at any time during that period an 
account is judged to be uncollectible, such as in the case of a 
bankruptcy, the remaining balance is written off. Larger- 
balance accounts are reviewed at least quarterly, and those 
accounts that are more than three months delinquent are 
written down, if necessary, to record the balances at esti¬ 
mated realizable value. 

In conformity with SFAS No. 15 — “Accounting by 
Debtors and Creditors for Troubled Debt Restructurings,” 
collateral that is formally or substantively repossessed in 
satisfaction of a loan receivable is written down to an 
amount based on the collateral's fair value and is trans¬ 
ferred to other assets. This accounting has been employed 
principally for highly leveraged transaction (HLT) and real 
estate loans. 

Marketable securities . Marketable securities of Kidder, Pea¬ 
body are held for trading purposes and are carried at mar¬ 
ket value with the difference between cost and market 
value included in operations. Marketable debt securities 
held by all other GEFS affiliates, principally by the insur¬ 
ance affiliates, are mainly for investment purposes and are 
carried at amortized cost. Marketable equity securities of 
insurance affiliates are carried at market value, and unreal¬ 
ized gains or losses, less applicable deferred income taxes, 
are recognized in equity. 


Securities purchased under agreements to resell (reverse 
repurchase agreements) and securities sold under agree - 
ments to repurchase (repurchme agreements). Repurchase 
and reverse repurchase agreements are treated as financing 
transactions and are carried at the contract amount at 
which the securities subsequently will be resold or reac¬ 
quired. Repurchase agreements relate either to marketable 
securities, which are carried at market value, or to securities 
obtained pursuant to reverse repurchase agreements. It is 
GEFS' policy to take possession of securities subject to 
reverse repurchase agreements. GEFS monitors the market 
value of the underlying securities in relation to the related 
receivable, including accrued interest, and requests addi¬ 
tional collateral if appropriate. 

Depreciation and amortization • The cost of equipment 
leased to others on operating leases is amortized, princi¬ 
pally on a straight-line basis, to estimated net salvage value 
over the lease term or over the estimated economic life of 
the equipment. Depreciation of property and equipment 
for GEFS' own use is recorded on either a sum-of-the-years 
digits or a straight-line basis over the lives of the assets. 

Insurance affiliates . Premiums on short-duration insurance 
contracts are reported as earned income over the terms of 
the related reinsurance treaties or insurance policies. In 
general, earned premiums are calculated on a pro-rata 
basis or are determined based on reports received from 
reinsureds. Premium adjustments under retrospectively 
rated reinsurance contracts are recorded based on esti¬ 
mated losses and loss expenses, including both case and 
incurred-but-not-reported (IBNR) reserves. Revenues on 
long-duration contracts are reported as earned when due. 

Deferred insurance acquisition costs are amortized as the 
related premiums are earned for property and casualty 
business. Deferred insurance acquisition costs for the life 
insurance business are amortized over the premium-paying 
periods of the contracts in proportion either to anticipated 
premium income or to gross profit, as appropriate. 

Deferred insurance acquisition costs are reviewed for 
recoverability; for short-duration contracts, anticipated 
investment income is considered in making recoverability 
evaluations. 

The estimated liability for outstanding losses and loss 
expenses consists of case reserves based on reports and 
estimates of losses and an IBNR reserve based primarily on 
experience. Where experience is not sufficient, industry 
averages for the particular insurance products are used. 
Estimated amounts of salvage and subrogation recoverable 
on paid and unpaid losses are deducted from outstanding 
losses. The liability for future policy benefits of the life 
insurance affiliates has been computed mainly by a 
net-level-premium method based on assumptions for invest¬ 
ment yields, mortality and terminations that were appro¬ 
priate at date of purchase or at the time the policies were 
developed, including provisions for adverse deviations. 
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Acquisitions, Dispositions and Related Matters 
GE 

In January 1990, GE acquired for $150 million cash a 
majority interest in Tungsram Company, Ltd., a Hungar¬ 
ian company that manufactures and sells a wide variety of 
lighting products. 

In December 1990, the Company completed the sale of 
Ladd Petroleum Corporation, an oil and natural gas devel¬ 
oper and supplier with operations mainly in the United 
States, to Amax Oil and Gas, Inc. for $515 million cash plus 
net working capital. 

Although there were a number of acquisitions and dispo¬ 
sitions during 1989, the larger transactions involved com¬ 
pletion of arrangements for several joint ventures. These 
included the combining of interests in European applian¬ 
ces and electrical controls with General Electric pic (GEC), 
an unrelated corporation in the United Kingdom. (GE also 
acquired GEC’s medical systems sales and service in the 
United Kingdom.) Besides the businesses and resources 
contributed by the parties in these transactions, GE paid 
cash of $570 million to GEC in the second quarter of 1989. 
Other new joint ventures included an arrangement with 
Ericsson of Sweden (mobile communications businesses). 
Legal form and percentage ownerships in these alliances 
differ. 

During 1988, GE completed a number of acquisitions. 
The largest of these were: 

Roper Corporation, acquired in April 1988 for $507 mil¬ 
lion cash. Roper’s principal businesses were the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of gas and electric ranges and outdoor power 
garden equipment. In December 1988, GE sold Roper’s 
garden equipment business for $295 million cash. Roper’s 
kitchen appliance business prior to acquisition had annual 
sales of about $375 million. 

Borg-Warner’s chemicals businesses, acquired in 
September 1988 for $2.3 billion cash. These businesses 
(annual sales of about $1.6 billion prior to acquisition) 
manufacture and sell products complementary to GE’s 
plastics businesses. 


Business dispositions during 1988 included most of the 
GE Solid State (semiconductor) business; seven of NBCs 
eight radio stations; RCA Global Communications, Inc. 

(a provider of international communications services); and 
Sadelmi Cogepi, an international construction firm. Cash 
proceeds from these transactions aggregated about $700 
million. Aggregate annual sales of these businesses were 
about $900 million. 

GE’s acquisitions were accounted for as purchases. 
Accordingly, the purchase prices were allocated to the 
assets acquired and liabilities assumed based on estimates of 
fair value. The excess of purchase prices over estimated fair 
values of net assets acquired (goodwill) is being amortized 
on a straight-line basis over periods not exceeding 40 years. 

There was no material effect on GE’s operating results or 
financial position from the above transactions in the year in 
which they occurred. 

GEFS 

During 1990, GEFS acquired the following businesses: 

Certain leasing operations of MNC Financial, Inc. for 
$341 million cash; substantially all financial services opera¬ 
tions of The Burton Group of the United Kingdom for 
$316 million cash; Travelers Mortgage Services, Inc. for 
$210 million cash; ELLCO Leasing Corporation, a lessor of 
high-technology and other commercial equipment, for 
$161 million cash; United States and Canadian leasing 
operations of McCullagh Leasing, Inc., a motor vehicle 
fleet lessor, for $71 million cash; European and Canadian 
leasing operations of Wang Laboratories, Inc. for $51 mil¬ 
lion cash; and LeaseAmerica Corporation, a commercial 
equipment lessor, for $42 million cash. 

If the preceding 1990 transactions had occurred on Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1990, or January 1, 1989, management estimates 
the GEFS results of operations for the years ended Decem¬ 
ber 31,1990 and 1989, would have been as follows. 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

Revenues from operations 

$15,308 

$14,035 

Net earnings 

1,071 

911 


The unaudited pro forma data above have been pre¬ 
pared based on assumptions management deems appropri¬ 
ate, and the results are not necessarily indicative of those 
that might have occurred had the transactions become 
effective at the beginning of the respective years. 

During 1989, GE Capital paid $407 million cash for the 
remaining 62% of the common stock it had not previously 
owned in FGIC Corporation (FGIC), a company principally 
engaged in providing financial guarantee insurance on 
selected securities. FGIC, which had annual revenues prior 
to acquisition of about $125 million, is consolidated with 
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GE Capital. The aggregate effect of this acquisition and a 
number of asset acquisitions from other financial services 
businesses during 1989 was not material. 

In June 1988, as part of the management-led acquisition 
of Montgomery Ward & Go,, Incorporated (Montgomery 
Ward) from Mobil Corporation, GE Capital acquired 
Montgomery Ward's credit operations comprising Mont¬ 
gomery Ward Credit Corporation (MW Credit) and certain 
related assets (collectively with MW Credit, MW Credit 
Operations) for a cash purchase price of $718 million. GE 
Capital and Kidder, Peabody acquired 40% and 10%, 
respectively, of Montgomery Ward’s common stock for a 
cash purchase price of $4 million and $1 million, respec¬ 
tively. In addition, GE Capital and Kidder, Peabody paid 
cash of $82 million and $8 million, respectively, for pre¬ 
ferred stock in Montgomery Ward. The management-led 
acquisition of Montgomery Ward was partially financed by 
GE Capital in the form of a $275 million subordinated 
loan. During 1990, Kidder, Peabody’s interest was trans¬ 
ferred to GE Capital. 

If the preceding 1988 transactions had occurred on Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1988, management estimates that GEFS results of 
operations for the year ended December 31, 1988, would 
have been as follows: revenues — $10.8 billion; net earn¬ 
ings — $784 million. This unaudited pro forma informa¬ 
tion has been prepared based on assumptions that 
management deems appropriate, but the results are not 
necessarily indicative of those that might have occurred had 
the acquisitions taken place at the beginning of 1988, 

GEFS’ acquisitions were accounted for as purchases. 
Accordingly, the purchase prices were allocated to the 
assets acquired and liabilities assumed based on estimates of 
fair value. The excess of purchase prices over estimated fair 
values of net assets acquired (goodwill) is being amortized 
on a straight-line basis over periods not exceeding 25 years. 

The results of acquired businesses have been consoli¬ 
dated with GEFS since the dates of acquisition. There 
would not have been any significant pro forma effect on 
GE’s consolidated net earnings per share from these 
transactions. 



GE Other Income 


Other income of GE except GEFS is summarized in the 
table below. 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Royalty and technical 

agreements 

$388 

$359 

$359 

Associated companies 

99 

14 

62 

Marketable securities and bank 

deposits 

86 

106 

155 

Customer financing 

36 

30 

38 

Other investments 

Interest 

13 

11 

13 

Dividends 

4 

2 

8 

Other sundry items 

142 

$768 

182 

$704 

45 

$680 



GEFS Revenues from Operations 


GEFS revenues from operations (earned income) are 
summarized in the table below. 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Time sales, loan, investment and 

other income 

$ 9,192 

$ 8,113 

$ 5,986 

Financing leases 

1,457 

1,078 

870 

Operating lease rentals 

1,806 

1,426 

1,372 

Premium and commission 

income of insurance affiliates 

1,870 

1,810 

1,802 

Commissions and fees of 

securities broker-dealer 

449 

518 

$12,945 

625 

$10,655 


Details of certain items included in earned income from 
financing leases are shown below. 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 


Deferred investment tax credit 
amortized 


Direct financing leases 

$12 

$16 

$20 

Leveraged leases 

22 

21 

3 

Total financing leases 

Gains on sale of residual values 
at lease completion 

$34 

$37 

$23 

Direct financing leases 

$58 

$38 

$39 

Leveraged leases 

35 

12 

29 

Total financing leases 

$93 

$50 

$68 


Noncancelable future rentals due from customers for 
equipment on operating leases as of December 31,1990, 
totaled $3,751 million and are due as follows: 1991 — 
$1,254 million; 1992 — $886 million; 1993 — $576 mil¬ 
lion; 1994 — $326 million; 1995 — $212 million; and $497 
million thereafter. 
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5 


Supplemental Cost Details 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

GE 

Employee compensation, 
including Social Security 
taxes and other benefits 

$11,803 

$11,960 

$11,690 

Selling, general and 
administrative expense 

6,582 

6,662 

6,250 

Company-funded research 
and development 

1,479 

1,334 

1,155 

Maintenance and repairs 

827 

821 

839 

Rental expense 

719 

709 

700 

Advertising 

362 

415 

413 

Taxes, except payroll and 
income taxes 

286 

298 

374 

GEFS 

Employee compensation, 
including Social Security 
taxes and other benefits 

1,191 

1,103 

1,052 

Rental expense 

223 

176 

160 

Advertising 

82 

75 

66 

Taxes, except payroll and 
income taxes 

118 

110 

77 

Consolidated 

Employee compensation, 
including Social Security 
taxes and other benefits 

12,994 

13,063 

12,742 

Selling, general and 
administrative expense 

6,582 

6,662 

6,250 

Company-funded research 
and development 

1,479 

1,334 

1,155 

Maintenance and repairs 

827 

821 

839 

Rental expense 

942 

885 

860 

Advertising 

444 

490 

479 

Taxes, except payroll and 
income taxes 

404 

408 

451 


Total employee compensation data include Social Secu¬ 
rity taxes of $752 million in 1990, $804 million in 1989 and 
$819 million in 1988. 
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Pensions and Other Retiree Benefits 


GE and its affiliates sponsor a number of pension and other 
retiree benefit plans. This note summarizes important 
financial aspects of these plans. Measurements of obliga¬ 
tions and costs are based on actuarial calculations involving 
various assumptions as to future events. 

Principal pension plans 

The principal pension plans are the GE Pension Plan (GE 
Plan) and the GE Supplementary Pension Plan (Supple¬ 
mentary Plan). The RCA Retirement Plan (RCA Plan) was 
merged into the GE Plan at the end of 1988. Amounts and 
comments about the GE Plan in this note include the RCA 
Plan for all periods shown. Other pension plans are spon¬ 
sored by domestic and foreign affiliates, but these are not 
considered to be significant individually or in the aggregate 
to the consolidated financial position. 

The GE Plan covers substantially all GE employees in the 
United States and approximately 50% of GEFS employees. 
Generally, benefits are based on the greater of a formula 
recognizing career earnings or a formula recognizing 
length of service and final average earnings. Benefits are 
funded through the GE Pension Trust. At the end of 1990, 
the GE Plan had approximately 484,000 participants, 
including 200,000 employees, 125,000 former employees 
with vested rights to future benefits, and 159,000 retirees 
and beneficiaries receiving benefits. 

The Supplementary Plan is an unfunded plan providing 
supplementary retirement benefits primarily to higher- 
level, longer-service professional and managerial employ¬ 
ees in the United States. 

SFAS No, 87 — “Employers’ Accounting for Pensions” 
requires use of the projected unit credit cost method to 
determine the projected benefit obligation and plan cost. 
The projected benefit obligation is the actuarial present 
value of the portion of projected future benefits that is 
attributed to employee service to date. The benefit cost for 
service during the year is the portion of the projected bene¬ 
fit obligation that is attributed to employee service during 
the year. This cost method recognizes the effect of future 
compensation and service in projecting the future benefits. 

In addition, SFAS No. 87 establishes a “transition gain.” 
This is the excess at January 1, 1986 (when the Company 
adopted SFAS No. 87), of the current fair market value of 
plan assets over the plan’s projected benefit obligation. This 
transition gain is being amortized over 15 years except that 
such excess for the RCA Plan was recognized as an asset in 
accounting for the RCA acquisition in 1986. 

Gains and losses that occur because actual experience 
differs from that assumed are amortized over the average 
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future service period of employees. Prior-service cost for 
changes in pension benefits that are allocable to previous 
periods of service is amortized in the same manner. 

Employer costs for the principal pension plans in 1990 
reflect favorable investment performance over the last sev¬ 
eral years. Details of cost follow. 

Cost for principal pension plans 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Benefit cost for service during the 
year — net of employee 
contributions 

$ 425 

$ 413 

$ 300 

Interest cost on projected benefit 
obligation 

1,315 

1,259 

1,232 

Recognized return on plan assets 

(1,728) 

(1,574) 

(1,460) 

Net amortization 

(392) 

(339) 

(299) 

Net pension cost (income) 

$ (380) 

$ (241) 

1 1227) 

Details of return on plan assets 
Actual return on plan assets 

$ (260) 

$ 4,026 

$ 2,261 

Recognized return on plan 
assets 

(1.728) 

(1,574) 

(1,460) 

Unrecognized net experience 
gain (loss) 

$(1,988) 

$ 2.452 

$ 801 


Pension cost was determined using an assumed discount 
rate of 8.5% and an assumed rate of average future 
increases in pension benefit compensation of 6.5%. 

Recognized return on plan assets was determined by 
applying the expected long-term rate of return of 8.5% to 
the market-related value of assets. 

Funding policy for the GE Plan is to contribute amounts 
sufficient to meet minimum funding requirements set forth 
in U.S. employee benefit and tax laws plus such additional 
amounts as GE may determine to be appropriate from time 
to time. GE has not made contributions since 1987 because 
the funding status of the GE Plan precluded current tax 
deduction and a contribution would have generated an 
excise tax. 

The funding status of an ongoing plan may be measured 
by comparing the market-related value of assets with the 
projected benefit obligation. The market-related value of 
assets is based on amortized cost plus recognition of market 
appreciation and depreciation in the portfolio over five 
years. GE believes the market-related value of assets is a 
more realistic measure than current fair market value 
because the market-related value reduces the impact of 
short-term market fluctuations. The funding status for the 
principal pension plans follows. 


Funding status for principal pension plans 



December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

Market-related value of assets 

$22,237 

$20,794 

Projected benefit obligation 

16,751 

16,057 


A schedule reconciling the projected benefit obligation 
for principal pension plans with GE’s recorded pension lia¬ 
bility is shown in the next column. 


Reconciliation of projected benefit obligation with pension liabil- 

ity for principal pension plans 

December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

Projected benefit obligation 

$ 16,751 

$ 16,057 

Current fair market value of trust assets 

(22,933) 

(24,211) 

Unrecognized transition gain 

1,539 

1,693 

Unrecognized net experience gains 

3,091 

5,333 

Unrecognized prior-service cost 

101 

90 

Recorded prepaid pension assets 

1,905 

1,469 

Recorded pension liability 

$ 454 

$ 431 


The projected benefit obligations were determined using 
an assumed discount rate of 8.5% and an assumed average 
rate of future increases in pension benefit compensation of 
6.5%. In connection with its 1991 annual review of pension 
funding, GE may revise certain actuarial assumptions as of 
January 1, 1991; however, it is anticipated that any such 
revisions would reduce the projected benefit obligation by 
no more than 5%. 

The portion of the projected benefit obligation repre¬ 
senting the accumulated benefit obligation was $15,589 
million and $14,940 million at the ends of 1990 and 1989, 
respectively. The vested benefit obligation was $15,433 mil¬ 
lion and $14,721 million at the ends of 1990 and 1989, 
respectively. These amounts are based on compensation 
and service to date. 

Trust assets consist mainly of common stock and fixed 
income investments. GE common stock represented less 
than 1 % of trust assets and was held mainly in an indexed 
portfolio. 

Unrecognized net experience gains resulted principally 
from favorable investment performance. 

Principal retiree health and life insurance plans 

GE and its affiliates sponsor a number of plans providing 
retiree health and life insurance benefits. GE’s aggregate 
cost for the principal plans, which cover substantially all 
employees in the United States, was $249 million in 1990, 
$283 million in 1989 and $302 million in 1988. 

Generally, employees who retire after qualifying for 
optional early retirement under the GE Plan are eligible to 
participate in retiree health and life insurance plans. 

Health benefits for eligible retirees under age 65 and eligi¬ 
ble dependents are included in costs as covered expenses 
are actually incurred except for certain accruals provided 
in connection with business acquisitions and dispositions. 
For eligible retirees and spouses over age 65, the present 
value of future health benefits is funded or accrued and is 
included in costs in the year the retiree becomes eligible for 
benefits. The present value of future life insurance benefits 
for eligible retirees is funded and is included in costs in the 
year of retirement. 

Most retirees outside the United States are covered by 
government programs, and GE’s cost is not significant. 

In December 1990, the Financial Accounting Standards 
Board issued SFAS No. 106 — “Employers* Accounting for 
Postretirement Benefits Other Than Pensions/* establish- 
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ing accounting principles for retiree health and life insur¬ 
ance plans. At January 1, 1991, GE had obligations for 
postretirement benefits other than pensions estimated at 
$4,2 billion while related assets in trust and cost accruals 
totaled $1.5 billion. SFAS No. 106 must be adopted by 1993 
either by amortizing this net transition obligation (about 
$2.7 billion) over 20 years or by charging it immediately to 
operations; earlier adoption is encouraged. 


7 

£ Interest and Other Financial Charges 


GE . Interest capitalized, principally on major property, 
plant and equipment projects, was $28 million in 1990, $48 
million in 1989 and $11 million in 1988. 

GEES . GEFS interest and discount expenses reported in the 
Statement of Earnings is net of interest income on tempo¬ 
rary investments of excess funds ($104 million, $160 mil¬ 
lion and $285 million in 1990, 1989 and 1988, respectively) 
and capitalized interest of $20 million, $13 million and $16 
million, respectively, for 1990, 1989 and 1988. 



GEFS Allowance for Losses on 
Financing Receivables 


GEFS allowance for losses on financing receivables repre¬ 
sented 2.63% of total financing receivables at year-ends 
1990 and 1989. The table below shows the activity in the 
allowance for losses on financing receivables during each 
of the last three years. 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Balance at January 1 

$1,127 

$ 972 

S 743 

Provisions charged to operations 

Net transfers related to companies 

688 

527 

434 

acquired and sold 

230 

48 

89 

Amounts written off 

(685) 

(420) 

(294) 

Balance at December 31 

$1,360 

$1,127 

$972 


Amounts written off in 1990 were approximately 1.37% 
of average financing receivables outstanding during the 
year, compared with 0.98% and 0.81% of average financing 
receivables outstanding during 1989 and 1988, respectively. 



Provision for Income Taxes 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

GE 

Estimated amounts payable 

$1,440 

$1,375 

$1,311 

Deferred tax expense (benefit) 
from “temporary 
differences” 

145 

242 

(152) 

Investment credit deferred 
(amortized) — net 

(42) 

(64) 

(63) 


1,543 

1,553 

1,096 

GEFS 

Estimated amounts payable 
(recoverable) 

168 

48 

(32) 

Deferred tax expense from 
“temporary differences” 

133 

144 

274 

Investment credit deferred 
(amortized) — net 

_ 

19 

_(3) 


301 

211 

239 

Consolidated 

Estimated amounts payable 

1,608 

1,423 

1,279 

Deferred tax expense from 
“temporary differences” 

278 

386 

122 

Investment credit deferred 
(amortized) — net 

(42) 

(45) 

_ m 


$1,844 

$1,764 

$1,335 


“Estimated amounts payable” includes amounts applica¬ 
ble to foreign jurisdictions of $185 million, $272 million 
and $344 million in 1990, 1989 and 1988, respectively. 

General Electric Company files a consolidated U.S. fed¬ 
eral income tax return that includes GE Financial Services. 
GEFS’ provision for estimated taxes recoverable (payable) 
includes its effect on the consolidated tax return. 

Deferred income taxes reflect the impact of “temporary 
differences” between the amount of assets and liabilities for 
financial reporting purposes and such amounts as meas¬ 
ured by tax laws and regulations. See note 27 for details of 
the balances in deferred income taxes at the ends of 1990 
and 1989. 

The U.S. investment tax credit (ITC) was repealed, with 
some transitional exceptions, effective January 1, 1986. 
However, because of its use of the deferral method of 
accounting for the ITC, GE has an unamortized balance 
remaining. Unamortized ITC is treated as a temporary 
difference for deferred tax accounting. GE’s remaining 
unamortized ITC balance was $81 million, net of deferred 
tax at year-end 1990, and will be added to income in future 
years. 

The U.S. federal statutory tax rate on corporations was 
34% in each of the last three years. Data about “effective 
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tax rates,” i.e., provision for income taxes as a percentage of 
earnings before income taxes, follow. 


Effective tax rates 



1990 

1989 

1988 

GE 

26.4% 

28.3% 

24.5% 

GEFS 

21.5 

18.6 

23.3 

Consolidated 

30.0 

30.9 

28.3 


A summary of differences between the U.S. federal stat¬ 
utory rate and the actual consolidated rate is shown below. 


Reconciliation of U.S. federal statutory rate 
to actual tax rate 

1990 1989 1988 


U.S. federal statutory tax rate 

Increase (reduction) in tax rate 

34.0% 

34.0% 

34.0% 

resulting from GE 

Including after-tax earnings of 




affiliates and associated 
companies in before-tax 
earnings 

— Earnings of GEFS 

(6.1) 

(5.5) 

(5.7) 

— Earnings other than GEFS 
Foreign Sales Corporation tax 

(0.6) 

(0.1) 

(0.4) 

benefits 

Amortization of investment tax 

(1.0) 

(0.5) 

(1.1) 

credit 

(0.7) 

(1.1) 

(1.5) 

Amortization of goodwill 

1.0 
n i 

1.1 

A A 

1.0 

All other — net 

U. 1 

u.o 

(1-4) 


IL3) 

I5J>) 

iEJ.) 

Increase (reduction) in tax rate 




resulting from GEFS 

Amortization of investment tax 




credit on financing and 
operating leases 

(0.2) 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

Dividends received which are not 




fully taxable 

(0.6) 

(0.5) 

(0.4) 

Tax-exempt income 

Change in tax-rate assumptions for 

(2.7) 

(2.3) 

(2.1) 

leveraged leases 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

(0.3) 

Amortization of goodwill 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

All other — net 

0.7 

0.1 

0.5 


JM) 

AM) 

(2.3) 

Eliminations 

6.1 

5.5 

5.7 

Actual consolidated tax rate 

30.0% 

30.9% 

28.3% 


— 

— 

— 


Except for earnings that GE intends to reinvest for the 
indefinite future, provision has been made for all U.S* fed¬ 
eral income tax liabilities applicable to undistributed earn¬ 
ings of affiliates and associated companies. It is not 
practicable to determine the extent of the hypothetical U.S. 
federal income tax liability in excess of the existing provi¬ 
sion if all such earnings were remitted, but distribution as 
dividends would result in payment of withholding taxes of 
approximately $160 million. 

Based on the location (not tax jurisdiction) of the busi¬ 
ness providing goods or services, consolidated domestic 
income before taxes was $5,472 million in 1990, $4,930 
million in 1989 and $3,936 million in 1988. The corre¬ 
sponding amounts for foreign-based operations were $675 
million, $773 million and $785 million in each of those 
years, respectively. 



Cash and Equivalents 


Deposits restricted as to usage and withdrawal or used as 
partial compensation for short-term borrowing arrange¬ 
ments were not material for either GE except GEFS or 
GEFS. See note 20 for related information about credit 
lines and compensating balances. 



Marketable Securities Carried at Cost 


Carrying value of marketable securities for GE except 
GEFS was substantially the same as market value at year- 
ends 1990 and 1989. Certain information about GEFS’ 
marketable debt securities carried at amortized cost at 
December 31, 1990, most of which are held by insurance 
affiliates, are shown below, 

GEFS marketable debt securities 


{In millions) 

Amortized 

cost 

Gross 

unrealized 

gains 

Gross 

unrealized 

losses 

Estimated 

market 

value 

State and municipal 
securities 

$5,673 

$ 177 

$ (16) 

$5,834 

Corporate and 
foreign securities 

1,372 

1 

(25) 

1,348 

U.S. government and 
federal agency 
securities 

269 

4 

(2) 

271 

M ortga ge-backed 
securities 

132 


(3) 

129 


$7,446 

$ 182 

$ (46) 

$7,582 


Contractual maturities of marketable debt securities, 
other than mortgage-backed securities, at December 31, 
1990, are shown below. 


GEFS contractual maturities 

(excluding mortgage-backed securities) Estimated 

Amortized market 


{In millions) 

cost 

value 

Due in 



1991 

$ 743 

$ 743 

1992-1995 

944 

945 

1996-2000 

808 

819 

2001 and later 

4,819 

4,946 


It is expected that actual maturities will differ from con¬ 
tractual maturities because some borrowers have the right 
to call or prepay obligations with or without call or prepay¬ 
ment penalties. Proceeds from sales of debt securities in 
1990 in response to changes in management evaluations of 
issuers and interest rates and to meet unanticipated cash 
requirements amounted to $1,647 million; gross realized 
gains were $70 million and losses were $4 million. 

Market value of GEFS’ securities carried at amortized 
cost was $6,952 million at December 31, 1989, 
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GEFS Marketable Securities Carried 
at Market 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

U.S. government and federal agency 
securities 

$ 8,209 

$4,399 

Corporate stocks, bonds and foreign 
securities 

2,911 

3,898 

Mortgage loans 

519 

— 

State and municipal securities 

238 

191 


$11,877 

$8,488 


At December 31, 1990, the carrying value of equity secu¬ 
rities carried at market value by insurance affiliates aggre¬ 
gated $657 million and included unrealized gains and 
unrealized losses of approximately $25 million and $65 
million, respectively, recognized through equity. 

A significant portion of securities carried at market value 
at December 31, 1990, was pledged as collateral for bank 
loans and repurchase agreements. 
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GE Current Receivables 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

Aerospace 

$ 737 

$ 728 

Aircraft Engines 

1,876 

1,379 

Appliances 

530 

511 

Broadcasting 

443 

444 

Industrial 

1,218 

1,046 

Materials 

793 

890 

Power Systems 

1,227 

1,159 

Technical Products and Services 

857 

722 

All Other 

235 

258 

Corporate 

418 

248 


8,334 

7,385 

Less allowance for losses 

(173) 

(167) 


$8,161 

$7,218 


Of the total receivables balance, $5,953 million and 
$5,298 million were from sales of products and services to 
customers and $121 million and $190 million were from 
transactions with associated companies at December 31, 
1990 and 1989, respectively. 

Current receivables of $832 million at year-end 1990 and 
$769 million at year-end 1989 arose from sales, principally 
of aerospace and aircraft engine products and services, on 
open account to various agencies of the U.S. government, 
which is GE’s largest single customer. An additional $396 
million and $218 million of current receivables were from 
sales on open account of aircraft engine products and serv¬ 
ices to airline industry customers at December 31, 1990 and 
1989, respectively. 
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GE Inventories 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

Raw materials and work in process 

$ 5,521 

$ 5,492 

Finished goods 

3,281 

3,103 

Unbilled shipments 

184 

249 


8,986 

8,844 

Less revaluation to LIFO 

(2,279) 

(2,189) 

LIFO value of inventories 

$ 6,707 

$ 6,655 


LIFO revaluations increased $90 million in 1990 com¬ 
pared with a $37 million decrease in 1989 and a $150 mil¬ 
lion increase in 1988. Included in these changes were 
decreases of $19 million, $68 million and $23 million (1990, 
1989 and 1988, respectively) due to lower inventory levels. 
In each of the last three years, there was a current-year 
expense for price increases. Through 1997, GE is obligated 
to acquire under take-or-pay or similar arrangements about 
$275 million per year of raw materials at market prices. 
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GEFS Financing Receivables 
(investment in time sales, loans 
and financing leases) 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

Time sales and loans 

Retailer and auto financing 

$12,287 

$ 9,606 

Commercial real estate financing 

10,558 

8,890 

Commercial and industrial loans 

9,737 

8,599 

Equipment sales financing 

2,712 

2,562 

Other 

651 

1,222 


35,945 

30,879 

Deferred income 

(860) 

(737) 

Time sales and loans — net of 

deferred income 

35,085 

30,142 

Investment in financing leases 

Direct financing leases 

13,507 

9,827 

Leveraged leases 

3.023 

2,937 


16,530 

12,764 


51,615 

42,906 

Less allowance for losses 

(1,360) 

(1.127) 


$50,255 

$41,779 


“Time sales and loans” represents transactions in a vari¬ 
ety of forms, including time sales, revolving charge and 
credit, mortgages, installment loans, intermediate-term 
loans, and revolving loans secured by business assets and 
mandatorily redeemable preferred stock. The portfolio 
includes time sales and loans carried at the principal 
amount on which finance charges are billed periodically, 
and time sales and loans acquired on a discount basis car¬ 
ried at gross book value, which includes finance charges. 

At year-end 1990, commercial and industrial loans included 
$7,188 million for highly leveraged transactions. 

“Financing leases” consists of direct financing and lever¬ 
aged leases of aircraft, railroad rolling stock, autos, other 
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transportation equipment, data processing equipment, 
medical equipment, and other manufacturing, power gen¬ 
eration, mining and commercial equipment and facilities. 

As the sole owner of assets under direct financing leases 
and as the equity participant in leveraged leases, GEFS is 
taxed on total lease payments received and is entitled to tax 
deductions based on the cost of leased assets and tax deduc¬ 
tions for interest paid to third-party participants. GEFS 
also is entitled generally to any investment tax credit on 
leased equipment and to any residual value of leased assets. 

Investments in direct financing and leveraged leases rep¬ 


resent unpaid rentals and estimated unguaranteed residual 
values of leased equipment, less related deferred income. 
Because GEFS has no general obligation for principal and 
interest on notes and other instruments representing third- 
party participation related to leveraged leases, such notes 
and other instruments have not been included in liabilities 
but have been offset against the related rentals receivable. 
GEFS’ share of rentals receivable on leveraged leases is 
subordinate to the share of the other participants who also 
have a security interest in the leased equipment. 


Investment in financing leases Direct financing leases Leveraged leases Total financing leases 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1990 

1989 

1990 

1989 

Total minimum lease payments receivable 

$16,575 

$12,009 

$10,997 

$11,444 

$27,572 

$23,453 

Less principal and interest on third-party nonrecourse debt 

— 

— 

(7.785) 

(8,207) 

(7,785) 

(8,207) 

Rentals receivable 

16,575 

12,009 

3,212 

3,237 

19,787 

15,246 

Estimated unguaranteed residual value of leased assets 

1,757 

1,250 

1,004 

883 

2,761 

2,133 

Less deferred income (a) 

(4,825) 

(3,432) 

(1,193) 

(1,183) 

(6,018) 

(4,615) 

Investment in financing leases (as shown on the previous page) 
Less amounts to arrive at net investment 

13,507 

9,827 

3,023 

2,937 

16,530 

12,764 

Allowance for losses 

(205) 

(214) 

(28) 

(48) 

(233) 

(262) 

Deferred taxes arising from financing leases 

(1,367) 

(1,207) 

(2.360) 

(2,444) 

(3,727) 

(3,651) 

Net investment in financing leases 

$11,935 

$ 8,406 

$ 635 

$ 445 

$12,570 

$ 8,851 


(a) Total financing lease deferred income is net of deferred initial direct costs of $46 million and $37 million for 1990 and 1989, respectively. 


Contractual maturities 

(In millions) 

Total 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 
and after 

Time sales and loans 

Retailer and auto financing 

$12,287 

$ 9,422 

$ 2,493 

$ 303 

$ 40 

$ 16 

$ 13 

Commercial real estate financing 

10,558 

791 

930 

1,850 

1,599 

2,387 

3,001 

Commercial and industrial loans 

9,737 

1,646 

740 

958 

763 

1,184 

4,446 

Equipment sales financing 

2,712 

1,151 

655 

369 

200 

102 

235 

Other 

651 

133 

65 

61 

57 

52 

283 


35,945 

13,143 

4,883 

3,541 

2,659 

3,741 

7,978 

Rentals receivable 

Direct financing leases 

16,575 

3,393 

2,775 

2,093 

1,617 

905 

5,792 

Leveraged leases 

3,212 

154 

169 

174 

188 

245 

2,282 


19,787 

3,547 

2,944 

2,267 

1,805 

1,150 

8,074 


$55,732 

$16,690 

$ 7,827 

$ 5,808 

$ 4,464 

$ 4,891 

$16,052 


Experience has shown that a substantial portion of 
receivables will be paid prior to contractual maturity. 
Accordingly, the maturities of time sales and loans and of 
rentals receivable shown in the table above are not to be 
regarded as forecasts of future cash collections. 

Under arrangements with customers, GE Capital has 
committed to lend funds ($2,351 million at December 31, 
1990) and has issued sundry financial guarantees and let¬ 
ters of credit ($2,087 million at December 31, 1990). Note 
25 discusses financial guarantees of insurance affiliates. 

At December 31,1990, GE Capital was conditionally 
obligated to advance $1,924 million, principally under 
performance-based standby lending commitments. GE 
Capital also was obligated for $3,077 million under standby 
liquidity facilities related to third-party commercial paper 
programs, although management believes that the pros¬ 
pects of being required to fund under such standby facilh 
ties are remote. 


Nonearning consumer time sales and loans, primarily 
private label credit card receivables, amounted to $562 mil¬ 
lion and $325 million at December 31, 1990 and 1989, 
respectively. A substantial majority of these receivables was 
subject to various loss-sharing arrangements that provide 
full or partial recourse to the originating private label 
entity. Nonearning and reduced earning receivables other 
than consumer time sales and loans were $706 million and 
$181 million at year-end 1990 and 1989, respectively. Earn¬ 
ings of $50 million and $13 million realized in 1990 and 
1989, respectively, were $46 million and $17 million lower 
than would have been reported had these receivables 
earned income in accordance with their original terms. 

Additional information regarding GEFS'financing receiva¬ 
bles beyond that contained in the financial statements is included 
in Management's Discussion of GE Capitals Portfolio Quality 
on page 36 , 
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GEFS' Broker-Dealer Positions 



Property, Plant and Equipment 
(including equipment leased to others) 


Included in other receivables and accounts payable of 
GEFS are amounts receivable from and payable to brokers 
and dealers in connection with Kidder, Peabody’s normal 
trading, lending and borrowing of securities. 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

Included in other receivables 



Securities failed to deliver 

$ 183 

$ 215 

Deposits paid for securities borrowed 

1,383 

1,030 

Clearing organizations and other 

522 

17 


$2,088 

$1,262 

Included in accounts payable 



Securities failed to receive 

$ 129 

$ 484 

Deposits received for securities loaned 

991 

665 

Clearing organizations and other 

70 

24 


$1,190 

$1,173 


Kidder, Peabody, in conducting its normal operations, 
invests in a wide variety of financial instruments in order 
to balance its investment positions. Management believes 
that the most meaningful measure of these positions for a 
broker-dealer is market value, the value at which the posi¬ 
tions are presented in the Statement of Financial Position 
in accordance with securities industry practices. However, 
SFAS No. 105 — “Disclosure of Information About Finan¬ 
cial Instruments With Off-Balance-Sheet Risk and Finan¬ 
cial Instruments with Concentrations of Credit Risk” 
requires, among other things, disclosure of information 
about “off-balance-sheet” positions in gross contract terms. 
The following SFAS No. 105 disclosures are indicators of 
the nature and extent of such activities and are not 
intended to portray the much smaller credit or economic 
risk of the positions. At December 31,1990, open commit¬ 
ments to sell mortgage-backed securities amounted to 
$15,241 million; open commitments to purchase mort¬ 
gage-backed securities amounted to $11,523 million; inter¬ 
est rate swap agreements were open for interest on $4,688 
million; commitments amounting to $3,674 million were 
open under options written to cover price changes in secu¬ 
rities; the face amount of open interest rate futures and 
forward contracts for currencies as well as money market 
and other instruments amounted to $1,932 million; con¬ 
tracts establishing limits on counterparty exposure to inter¬ 
est rates were outstanding for interest on $762 million; and 
firm underwriting commitments for the purchase of stock 
or debt amounted to $711 million. 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

Original cost 

GE 

Land and improvements 

$ 347 

$ 266 

Buildings, structures and related 

equipment 

5,073 

4,600 

Machinery and equipment 

14,496 

13,756 

Leasehold costs and manufacturing 

plant under construction 

1,371 

1,051 

Oil, gas and mineral properties 

87 

749 


21,374 

20,422 

GEFS 

Buildings and equipment 

1,511 

1,206 

Equipment leased to others 

Vehicles 

2,086 

2,076 

Railroad rolling stock 

1,319 

1,347 

Marine shipping containers 

898 

816 

Aircraft 

1,592 

1,324 

Data processing equipment 

749 

461 

Other 

1,043 

816 


9,198 

8,046 


$30,572 

$28,468 

Accumulated depreciation, depletion and 
amortization 

GE 

$11,351 

$10,756 

GEFS 

Buildings and equipment 

460 

321 

Equipment leased to others 

2,130 

1,745 


$13,941 

$12,822 


Current-year amortization of GEFS’ equipment on lease 
to others was $835 million, $647 million and $665 million 
in 1990, 1989 and 1988, respectively. 

At December 31, 1990, GE except GEFS had minimum 
rental commitments under noncancelable operating leases 
aggregating $2,849 million. Amounts payable over the next 
five years are; 1991 — $570 million; 1992 — $465 million; 
1993 - $395 million; 1994 - $247 million; and 1995 - 
$160 million. 

At December 31, 1990, GEFS had minimum rental com¬ 
mitments under noncancelable operating leases aggregat¬ 
ing $1,112 million. Amounts payable over the next five 
years are: 1991 — $172 million; 1992 — $141 million; 

1993 — $120 million; 1994 — $97 million; and 1995 — 

$79 million. 
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Intangible Assets 



All Other Assets 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

GE 

Goodwill 

$6,423 

$6,517 

Other intangibles 

534 

531 


6,957 

7.048 

GEFS 

Goodwill 

1,877 

1,587 

Other intangibles 

499 

187 


2,376 

1,774 


$9,333 

$8,822 


Accumulated amortization of GE’s goodwill was $654 
million and $484 million at December 31,1990 and 1989, 
respectively. Accumulated amortization of other intangi¬ 
bles for GE was $574 million and $474 million at December 
31,1990 and 1989, respectively. The largest GE goodwill 
and other intangibles were from the RCA acquisition in 
1986, for which goodwill is being amortized on a straight- 
line basis over 40 years. Other amounts of goodwill being 
amortized over 40 years arose from a number of major 
acquisitions subsequent to 1986. All other GE intangibles 
and goodw ill are being amortized over shorter periods as 
appropriate, ranging from one year to 20 years. 

Accumulated amortization of GEFS’ goodwill was $261 
million and $181 million at December 31, 1990 and 1989, 
respectively. Accumulated amortization of GEES’ other 
intangibles was $105 million and $90 million at December 
31, 1990 and 1989, respectively. The principal sources of 
GEFS’ goodwill include acquisitions of Gelco; Kidder, Pea¬ 
body; ERC; The Burton Group’s financial services opera¬ 
tions; a number of auto auctions; FGIC Corporation; GE 
Americom; and MW Credit Operations. Amortization is 
being recorded over various periods, with none more than 
30 years except for GE Americom, which is being recorded 
over 40 years. GEFS’ other intangibles represent princi¬ 
pally the value of insurance-in-force related to ERC’s prop¬ 
erty and casualty reinsurance business, which is being 
amortized on a straight-line basis over its estimated life of 
approximately 16 years; capitalized mortgage-servicing 
rights, which are being amortized in proportion to, and 
over the applicable periods of, estimated net servicing 
income; and portfolio purchase premiums, which are being 
amortized on a straight-line basis over the estimated lives of 
the portfolios. 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

GE 



Investments 



Associated companies (including 



advances of $55 million and 
$54 million) 

$ 1,569 

$1,448 

Miscellaneous investments 



Government and government- 



guaranteed securities 

254 

144 

Other 

199 

167 

Marketable equity securities 

50 

54 

Less allowance for losses 

(106) 

(1131 


1,966 

1,700 

Prepaid pension assets 

Recoverable engineering costs on 

1,905 

1,469 

government contracts 

733 

782 

Long-term receivables 

675 

608 

Deferred charges 

480 

372 

Television program costs 

351 

410 

Customer financing 

25 

62 

Other 

217 

250 


6,352 

5,653 

GEFS 



Investment in associated companies 



(including advances ot $414 million 
and $277 million) 

1,387 

1,045 

Miscellaneous investments 

1,524 

1,539 

Mortgages held for resale 

771 

— 

Deferred insurance acquisition costs 

478 

410 

Deferred charges 

267 

274 

Real estate properties 

Broker-dealer cash and securities 

253 

151 

segregated by regulation 

236 

134 

Other 

791 

219 


5,707 

3,772 


$12,059 

$9,425 

For GE, aggregate market value of marketable equity 

securities, which are carried at cost, was 

$59 million and 

$67 million at year-ends 1990 and 1989, respectively. Gross 
unrealized gains and losses were $15 million and $6 mil- 


lion, respectively, at December 31, 1990. 

In line with industry practice, sales of commercial jet 
aircraft engines often involve long-term customer financ¬ 
ing commitments. In making such commitments, it is GE’s 
policy to require that it have, or be able to establish, a 
secured position in the aircraft being financed. At Decem¬ 
ber 31,1990, GE had issued loans and guarantees amount¬ 
ing to $849 million under such airline financing programs 
and had entered into commitments totaling $1.8 billion to 
provide financial assistance on future aircraft engines sales. 
Estimated fair values of the aircraft securing these receiv¬ 
ables and guarantees exceeded the related account balances 
or guaranteed amounts at December 31, 1990. In virtually 
all cases, GE had a secured position in underlying assets or 
could establish a secured position if required to perform on 
a guarantee. GEFS also acts as lender and lessor to commer- 
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cial enterprises in the airline industry; at December 31, 
1990, the aggregate amount of such loans, leases and 
equipment leased to others was $3,865 million. 

The National Broadcasting Company (NBC, an affiliate 
of GE) capitalizes program costs (including rights to broad¬ 
cast) when paid or when a program is ready for broadcast, 
if earlier. These costs are amortized based upon projected 
revenues or expensed when a program is determined to 
have no value. At year-end 1990, NBC had approximately 
$2,490 million of commitments to acquire broadcast mate¬ 
rial or the rights to broadcast television programs that 
require payments over the next six years. 

For GEFS, miscellaneous investments included $1,165 
million and $1,149 million at December 31, 1990 and 1989, 
respectively, of items at estimated realizable values previ¬ 
ously included in financing receivables. GEFS’ mortgage 
servicing activities include the purchase and resale of mort¬ 
gages. At December 31, 1990, it had open commitments to 
purchase and to sell mortgages of $768 million and $889 
million, respectively. At December 31, 1990, mortgages 
sold with full or partial recourse to GEFS aggregated 
$7,269 million. 



Short-Term Borrowings 


Amount and average rate at December 31 



1990 

1989 


(In millions) 

Amount 

Rate 

Amount 

Rate 

GE 





Commercial paper 

Affiliate bank borrowings 

$ 1,349 

8.08% 

$ 597 

8.53% 

(principally foreign) 
Notes with trust 

742 

17.52 

436 

18.80 

departments 

Current portion of long¬ 

316 

7.36 

313 

8.20 

term borrowings 

57 


150 


Other 

257 


200 



2,721 


1,696 


GEFS 





Commercial paper 

35,462 

8.17 

30,452 

8.80 

Banks 

Current portion of long¬ 

1,875 

8.84 

2,702 

8.58 

term borrowings 

Notes with trust 

1,766 


1,365 


departments 

Passbooks and investment 

911 

7.36 

847 

8.29 

certificates 

389 


374 



40,403 


35,740 


Eliminations 

(204) 


(236) 



$42,920 


$37,200 



The average balance of short-term borrowings for GE 
except GEFS, excluding the current portion of long-term 
borrowings, was $4,178 million in 1990 compared with an 
average balance of $2,284 million in 1989. (Except for com¬ 
mercial paper, the average balance is calculated by averag¬ 


ing month-end balances for the year; commercial paper 
average borrowings are based on daily balances for the 
year.) The maximum balances in these calculations were 
$5,172 million at the end of October 1990 and $2,791 mil¬ 
lion at the end of June 1989. The average worldwide effec¬ 
tive interest rate for the year 1990 was 10% ; for 1989, it was 
11%, These average rates represent total short-term inter¬ 
est incurred divided by the average balance outstanding. 
Although the total unused credit available to GE through 
banks and commercial credit markets is not readily quanti¬ 
fiable, confirmed credit lines of about $1.8 billion had been 
extended by 41 banks at year-end 1990. GE intends to refi¬ 
nance $1,100 million of long-term notes during 1991 
using, if necessary, long-term credit lines; therefore, such 
notes were classified as long-term borrowings at December 
31, 1990. Substantially all of GE s credit lines also are avail¬ 
able for use by GE Capital and GEFS in addition to their 
own credit lines. During 1990, GE did not borrow under 
any of these credit lines. GE compensates banks for credit 
facilities in the form of fees or a combination of balances 
and fees as agreed to with each bank. 

The average daily balance of GEFS’ borrowings, exclud¬ 
ing the current portion of long-term borrowings, was 
$36,949 million in 1990 compared with $31,154 million for 
1989. The December 18, 1990, balance of $38,864 million 
was the maximum balance in 1990. The December 28, 

1989, balance of $34,769 million was the maximum bal¬ 
ance in 1989. The average short-term interest rate, exclud¬ 
ing the current portion of long-term debt, was 8.46%; for 

1990, representing short-term interest expense divided by 
the average daily balance, compared with 9.44% for 1989. 

At December 31, 1990, GEFS was party to interest rate 
swap agreements related to interest on $600 million 
through 1991. 

At December 31, 1990, GE Capital had committed lines 
of credit aggregating $ 16,630 million with 178 banks, 
including $6,275 million of revolving credit agreements 
with 69 banks pursuant to which GE Capital has the right 
to borrow funds for periods exceeding one year. Also, at 
December 31, 1990, approximately $1,730 million of GE’s 
credit lines was available for use by GE Capital. A total of 
$4,275 million of these lines also was available for use by 
GE Financial Services. In addition, approximately $150 
million of committed lines of credit at December 31, 1990, 
were directly available to a foreign affiliate. During 1990, 
GEFS did not borrow under any of these credit lines. GEFS 
compensates banks for credit facilities in the form of fees. 

At December 31, 1990, Kidder, Peabody had established 
lines of credit aggregating $4,386 million, of which $2,151 
million was available on an unsecured basis. Borrowings 
from banks were primarily unsecured demand obligations, 
at interest rates approximating broker call loan rates, to 
finance inventories of securities and to facilitate the securi¬ 
ties settlement process. 
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Accounts Payable 



Long-Term Borrowings 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

GE 

Trade accounts 

$2,512 

$2,606 

Collected for the account of others 

130 

195 

Other 

76 

100 


2,718 

2,901 

GEFS 

Accounts and drafts payable 

4,859 

4,144 

Eliminations 

(526) 

(379) 


$7,051 

$6,666 



GEFS Securities Sold but Not Yet 
Purchased, at Market 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

U.S. government and federal agency securities 
Corporate stocks, bonds and foreign securities 

Sfalp anH mnninnal •spnintip'i 

$4,569 

747 

g 

$3,508 

578 

4 

k/luLU fl 1 lUI Ill LUl(UiL/ul kJtUU.l ILI^O 

$5,324 

$4,090 



GE All Other Current Costs and 
Expenses Accrued 


At year-ends 1990 and 1989, this account included taxes 
accrued of $1,634 million and $1,521 million, respectively, 
and compensation and benefit accruals of $976 million and 
$948 million, respectively. Also included are amounts for 
product warranties, estimated costs on shipments billed to 
customers and a wide variety of other sundry items. 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

GE 

$ 4,048 

$ 3,947 

GEFS 

16,997 

12,165 

Eliminations 

_12) 

_(2) 


$21,043 

$16,110 


Outstanding balances in long-term borrowings for GE at 
December 31, 1990 and 1989, together with weighted aver¬ 
age interest rates and maturities at December 31, 1990, are 
as follows. 


December 31 

Weighted 

average 




(In millions) interest rate 

Maturities 

1990 

1989 

Notes (a) 

7.32% 

1991-1993 

$2,038 

$1,956 

Extendible notes (b) 

7.69 

1991-1993 

600 

600 

Debentures/sinking 

fund debentures 

8.46 

1992-2016 

504 

513 

Deep discount notes (c) 

7.52 

1993-1994 

350 

350 

Industrial development/ 
pollution control 

bonds 

6.02 

1995-2019 

168 

236 

Other 

(d) 


388 

$4,048 

292 

$3,947 


(a) GE has agreed to exchange currencies (European Currency Units, 
Japanese yen, German marks and Italian lire) on principal amounts 
equivalent to U.S. $888 million and related interest. GE also has 
entered into interest rate swaps related to interest on $1,382 million. 
To minimize borrowing costs, GE has entered into multiple currency 
and interest rate agreements for certain notes. 

(b) GE will reset interest rates at end of initial and each subsequent inter¬ 
est period. At each rate-reset date, notes are redeemable in whole or in 
part at GE's option or repayable at option of the holders at face value 
plus accrued interest. The current interest period ends in 1993. Notes 
are included in the current portion of long-term debt when the inter¬ 
est-rate-reset date is within one year and GE does not intend to 
refinance. 

(c) Including amortization of original issue discount, the effective interest 
rates are: 4 ] /h% Euro-dollar notes (U.S. $200 million) — 7.41%, 2 3 /4% 
U.S. dollar notes ($150 million) — 7.66%. 

(d) “Other” includes original issue premium and discounts and a variety 
of borrowings by affiliates and parent components with various inter¬ 
est rates and maturities. 


Long-term borrowing maturities during the next five 
years, including amounts classified as long-term because of 
GE's intent to refinance, are $1,157 million in 1991, $540 
million in 1992, $1,355 million in 1993, $185 million in 
1994 and $102 million in 1995. These amounts are after 
deducting debentures that have been reacquired for sink¬ 
ing-fund needs. 
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Outstanding balances in long-term borrowings for GEFS 
at December 31, 1990 and 1989, together with information 
about average interest rates and maturities as of December 
31, 1990, are as follows. 



Reserves of Insurance Affiliates 


Weighted 


December 31 

average 


1 QQO 

1 QQQ 

(In millions) int€ 

irest rate 

Maturities 

JLUt/U 

1 C/0C7 

Senior notes 

Notes (a) (b) 

8.85% 

1992-2009 

$12,099 

$ 7,702 

Master notes 

Zero coupon/deep 

(c) 

1992 

106 

165 

discount notes 
Extendible, reset 
or remarketed 

13.99 

1992-2001 

2,309 

2,270 

notes (d) 

8.43 

1992-2018 

2,228 

2,456 

Floating rate notes 
Less unamortized 
discount/ premium 
Total senior notes 

(e) 

1995-2050 

873 

(867) 

16,748 

269 

(984) 

11,878 

Subordinated notes 

9.74 

1992-2004 

249 

$16,997 

287 

$12,165 


(a) GEFS has agreed to exchange currencies (Australian dollars, Cana¬ 
dian dollars, European Currency Units, Italian lire, Japanese yen, 
Swiss francs and pound sterling) on principal amounts equivalent to 
U.S. $4,193 million and related interest. GEFS also has entered into 
interest rate swaps related to interest on $5,452 million. To minimize 
borrowing costs, GEFS has entered into multiple currency and interest 
rate agreements for certain notes. 

(b) At December 31,1990, counterparties held options under which 
GEFS can be caused to execute interest rate swaps associated with 
interest payments through 1999 on $1,125 million. 

(c) Notes have a rolling 13-month or 15-month maturity and bear floating 
interest rates based principally on GE Capital’s 180-day open-market 
notes. 

(d) GEFS will reset interest rates at end of initial and each subsequent 
interest period. For extendible notes, at each rate-reset date, holders 
may redeem notes at face value plus accrued interest. Current interest 
periods range from May 1, 1991, to December 15, 1994. Extendible 
and reset notes are included in the current portion of long-term debt 
when the interest-rate-reset date is within one year. 

(e) The rate of interest payable on each note is a variable rate based on 
the commercial paper rate each month. Interest is payable at the 
option of GEFS either monthly or semiannually. 


Long-term borrowing maturities during the next five 
years, including the current portion of notes payable after 
one year, are: 1991 — $1,766 million; 1992 — $3,727 mil¬ 
lion (including $106 million of notes having a rolling 
13-month or 15-month maturity); 1993 — $3,491 million; 
1994 — $2,212 million; and 1995 — $1,870 million. 


Reserves of insurance affiliates represent unearned premi¬ 
ums and provisions for policy losses and benefits, relating 
to their property and casualty, life, and financial and mort¬ 
gage guarantee insurance. Financial guarantees, princi¬ 
pally FGIC, net of reinsurance, were $41.5 billion at 
December 31, 1990. Mortgage insurance risk in force of 
GE Capital’s mortgage insurance operations aggregated 
$15.1 billion at December 31, 1990. 



GE All Other Liabilities 


For GE except GEFS, this account includes noncurrent 
compensation and benefit accruals at year-ends 1990 and 
1989 of $1,553 million and $1,511 million, respectively. 
Other noncurrent liabilities include amounts for product 
warranties, deferred incentive compensation, deferred 
investment tax credit, deferred income and a wide variety 
of other sundry items. 



Deferred Income Taxes 


The tax effects of principal temporary differences between 
the carrying amounts of assets and liabilities and their tax 
bases are summarized below. 


December 31 (In millions) 

1990 

1989 

GE except GEFS 

Provisions for expenses 

$(1,689) 

$(1,785) 

Accumulated depreciation 

897 

929 

Assets and liabilities related to pensions 

554 

409 

Other — net 

(259) 

(189) 

Net deferred tax asset 

(497) 

(636) 

GEFS 

Financing leases 

3,727 

3,651 

Tax transfer leases 

329 

332 

Operating leases 

572 

331 

Provision for losses 

(512) 

(392) 

Other — net 

193 

257 

Net deferred tax liability 

4,309 

4,179 

Net deferred tax liability 

$ 3,812 

$ 3,543 
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Minority Interest in Equity of 

Consolidated Affiliates 


Minority interest in equity of consolidated GEFS affiliates 
includes the issuance by GE Capital in 1988 of six thousand 
shares of $100 par value variable cumulative preferred- 
stock for net proceeds of approximately $600 million. 
During 1990, an additional 2,750 shares were issued for net 
proceeds of approximately $275 million. Dividend rates on 
this preferred stock ranged from 5.85% to 6.85% during 
1990 and from 6.42% to 7.85% during 1989. 



Share Owners' Equity 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Common stock issued 

Balance at January 1 and 
December 31 

$ 584 

$ 584 

$ 584 

Other capital 

Balance at January 1 

$ 826 

$ 823 

$ 878 

Foreign currency 
translation adjustments 

284 

(4) 

(39) 

Unrealized gains (losses) on 
securities held by 
insurance affiliates 

(33) 

5 

18 

Gains (losses) on treasury 
stock dispositions 

_0© 

2 

(34) 

Balance at December 31 

$ 1,061 

$ 826 

$ 823 

Retained earnings 

Balance at January 1 

$20,352 

$17,950 

$15,878 

Net earnings 

4,303 

3,939 

3,386 

Dividends declared 

(1,696) 

0,537) 

(1,314) 

Balance at December 31 

$22,959 

$20,352 

$17,950 

Common stock held in 
treasury 

Balance at January 1 

$ 872 

$ 891 

$ 860 

Purchases — net 

2,485 

362 

387 

Dispositions 

Employee savings plans 

(229) 

(124) 

(213) 

Stock options and 
appreciation rights 

(138) 

(212) 

(77) 

Dividend reinvestment 
and share purchase plan 

(65) 

(47) 

(49) 

All other 

_0) 

2 

(17) 

Balance at December 31 

$ 2,924 

$ 872 

$ 891 


Authorized shares of common stock (par value $0.63) 
total 1,100,000,000. Common shares issued and outstand¬ 
ing are summarized in the table below. 


Shares of GE common stock 

December 31 (In thousands) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Issued 

926,564 

926,564 

926,564 

In treasury 

(53,444) 

(21,783) 

(24,448) 

Outstanding 

873,120 

904,781 

902,116 


GE preferred stock up to 50,000,000 shares ($1.00 par 
value) is authorized, but no such shares have been issued. 

In November 1989, GE’s Board of Directors authorized 
the repurchase of up to $10 billion of Company common 
stock over a five-year period. This repurchase program is 
designed to be flexible. Shares are acquired with funds 
from a combination of borrowings and free cash flow. 
Should world economic conditions, a major acquisition or 
other circumstances warrant, the Company will modify the 
pace and dimension of the repurchase program to main¬ 
tain the solidity of GE’s financial position. As of December 
31, 1990, a total of 41,711,100 shares having an aggregate 
cost of $2,626 million had been repurchased under the 
program and placed in treasury. 

The effects of translating to U.S. dollars the financial 
statements of foreign affiliates whose functional currency is 
the local currency are included in other capital. Cumulative 
foreign currency translation adjustments were $417 mil¬ 
lion, $133 million and $137 million of additions to other 
capital at December 31, 1990, 1989 and 1988, respectively. 



Other Stock=Re!ated Information 


Stock option plans, appreciation rights and performance 
units are described in the Company’s current Proxy 
Statement. Requirements for stock option shares may 
be met within certain restrictions either from unissued 
or treasury shares. 


Stock option information 

(Shares in thousands) 

Shares subject 
to option 

Average per share 

Option Market 
price price 

Balance at January 1, 1990 

20,091 

$43.34 

$64.50 

Options granted 

6,160 

60.13 

60.13 

Options exercised 

Options surrendered on exercise 

(2,550) 

33.88 

66.95 

of appreciation rights 

(1,016) 

35.90 

70.00 

Options terminated 

(363) 

54.74 

— 

Balance at December 31, 1990 

22,322 

49.21 

57.38 


Data in this note reflect implementation of the 1990 
Long-Term Incentive Plan approved by share owners in 
April 1990. Shares available for granting options at the end 
of 1990 were 6,375,105 (compared with 6,473,950 at the 
end of 1989). Under the 1990 Plan, 0.95% of the Com¬ 
pany’s issued common stock (including treasury shares) as 
of the first day of each calendar year during which the Plan 
is in effect become available for granting awards in such 
year. Any unused portion, in addition to shares allocated to 
awards that are canceled or forfeited, is available for later 
years. 

Outstanding options and rights expire and the award 
period for performance units ends on various dates from 
January 1, 1991, to December 14, 2000. 
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Supplemental Cash Flows 

Information 

“All other operating activities” in the Statement of Cash 
Flows consists principally of adjustments to current and 
noncurrent accruals of costs and expenses, amortization of 
premium and discount on debt, and adjustments to assets 
such as amortization of goodwill and intangibles. 

Information about certain acquisitions and dispositions 
can be found in note 2. The Statement of Cash Flows 
excludes certain noncash transactions that had no signifi¬ 
cant effects on the investing or financing activities of GE or 
GEFS. The transfer of GE Americom from GE to GEFS at 
the end of 1989 increased GEFS’ equity by $332 million. 


Cash used in each of the last three years included the 
following. 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Interest (paid) 




GE 

$ (762) 

$ (793) 

$ (640) 

GEFS 

(6,310) 

(5,876) 

(4,030) 


$(7,072) 

$(6,669) 

$(4,670) 

Income taxes (paid) 




recovered — federal, 
foreign, state and local 




GE 

$(1,488) 

$(1,163) 

$(1,284) 

GEFS 

(40) 

(168) 

251 


$(1,528) 

$(1,331) 

$(1,033) 

“Net change in certain broker-dealer accounts” 

is shown 

below. 




(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Marketable securities of 
broker-dealer 

Securities purchased under 

$(3,915) 

$(3,356) 

(2,209) 

$(1,009) 

agreements to resell 
Securities sold under 

(7,388) 

(922) 


agreements to repurchase 
Securities sold but not yet 

11,269 

2,691 

677 

purchased 

1,234 

2,002 

681 


$ 1,200 

$ (872) 

$ (573) 


“Net increase in GEFS financing receivables” is shown 
below. 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Increase in loans to 
customers 

$(25,678) 

$(24,699) 

$(23,731) 

Principal collections from 
customers 

22,028 

21,350 

19,802 

Investment in equipment 
for financing leases 

(5,214) 

(4,766) 

(5,031) 

Principal collections on 
financing leases 

3,534 

3,214 

3,974 

Net change in credit card 
receivables 

(247) 

(1,641) 

_(957) 


$ (5,577) 

$ (6,542) 

$ (5,943) 


GEFS’ “all other investing activities” is shown below. 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Purchases of marketable 
securities by insurance 
affiliates 

Dispositions and maturities 
of marketable securities 

$(4,980) 

$(4,879) 

$(3,188) 

by insurance affiliates 

Other 

3,983 

(1,901) 

$(2,898) 

4,481 

(403) 

$ (801) 

2,334 

(1,153) 

$(2,007) 


GEFS’ “debt having maturities more than 90 days” is 
shown below. 


(In millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Newly issued debt 

Short-term (91-365 days) 

$ 4,162 

$ 4,571 

$ 5,916 

Long-term senior 

6,365 

2,842 

3,936 

Long-term subordinated 

— 

— 

58 

Proceeds — nonrecourse, 
leveraged lease debt 

88 

461 

381 


$10,615 

$ 7,874 

$10,291 

Repayments and other 
reductions 

Short-term 

$(5,457) 

$(5,556) 

$ (6,220) 

Long-term senior 

(298) 

(230) 

T2,284) 

Long-term 

subordinated 

_ 

(7) 

(6) 

Principal payments — 
nonrecourse, 
leveraged lease debt 

(271) 

(253) 

(261) 


$(6,026) 

$(6,046) 

$(8,771) 
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Industry Segment Details 


(In millions) 

Revenues 

For the years ended December 31 




Total revenues 

Intersegment revenues 

External revenues 


1990 1989 1988 

1990 1989 1988 

1990 1989 1988 


GE 


Aerospace 

$ 5,614 

$ 5,282 

$ 5,343 

$ 69 

$ 77 

$ 166 

$ 5,545 

$ 5,205 

$ 5,177 

Aircraft Engines 

7,558 

6,863 

6,481 

70 

69 

119 

7,488 

6,794 

6,362 

Appliances 

5,706 

5,620 

5,289 

— 

— 

— 

5,706 

5,620 

5,289 

Broadcasting 

3,236 

3,392 

3,638 

— 

1 

— 

3,236 

3,391 

3,638 

Industrial 

7,040 

7,059 

7,061 

591 

701 

706 

6,449 

6,358 

6,355 

Materials 

5,167 

4,929 

3,539 

54 

33 

40 

5,113 

4,896 

3,499 

Power Systems 

5,804 

5,129 

4,805 

160 

128 

126 

5,644 

5,001 

4,679 

Technical Products and Services 

4,783 

4,545 

4,431 

218 

194 

161 

4,565 

4,351 

4,270 

Earnings of GEFS 

1,094 

927 

788 

— 

— 

— 

1,094 

927 

788 

All Other 

275 

319 

394 

— 

— 

— 

275 

319 

394 

Corporate Items and 










Eliminations 

(1,398) 

(1415) 

(1,477) 

(U62) 

(1,203) 

(1,318) 

(236) 

(212) 

(159) 

Total GE 

44,879 

42,650 

40,292 

— 

— 

— 

44,879 

42,650 

40,292 

GEFS 










Financing 

9,000 

7,333 

5,827 

— 

— 

— 

9,000 

7,333 

5,827 

Insurance 

2,853 

2,710 

2,478 

— 

— 

— 

2,853 

2,710 

2,478 

Securities Broker-Dealer 

2,923 

2,897 

2,316 

— 

— 

_ 

2,923 

2,897 

2,316 

All Other 

_£2) 

5 

34 

— 

— 

— 

(2) 

5 

34 

Total GEFS 

14,774 

12,945 

10,655 

— 

_ 

_ 

14,774 

12,945 

10,655 

Eliminations 

(1,239) 

(1,021) 

(858) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(1,239) 

(1,021) 

(858) 

Consolidated revenues 

$58,414 

$54,574 

$50,089 

i - 

$ - 

L 

$58,414 

$54,574 

$50,089 


Assets Property, plant and equipment 

(including equipment leased to others) 

(In millions) At December 31 For the years ended December 31 

Depreciation, depletion and 
Additions amortization 



1990 

1989 

1988 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1990 

1989 

1988 

GE 










Aerospace 

$ 3,616 $ 

3,806 $ 

3,838 

$ 151 

$ 173 

$ 208 

$ 172 

$ 153 

$ 170 

Aircraft Engines 

5,853 

5,341 

5,164 

365 

341 

234 

291 

273 

251 

Appliances 

2,666 

2,825 

2,284 

106 

149 

215 

100 

112 

105 

Broadcasting 

4,461 

4,428 

4,104 

74 

81 

147 

84 

79 

70 

Industrial 

4,559 

4,016 

3,729 

426 

354 

301 

259 

248 

249 

Materials 

7,973 

8,023 

7,130 

693 

722 

757 

325 

319 

252 

Power Systems 

3,073 

2,604 

2,531 

230 

138 

127 

139 

136 

138 

Technical Products and Services 

2,832 

2,772 

3,183 

141 

219 

203 

103 

154 

168 

Investment in GEFS 

6,833 

6,069 

4,819 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

All Other 

888 

951 

1,122 

6 

3 

5 

6 

_ 

17 

Corporate Items and 










Eliminations 

3,610 

3,272 

3,379 

63 

71 

91 

55 

50 

102 

Total GE 

46,364 

44,107 

41,283 

2,255 

2,251 

2,288 

1,534 

1,524 

1,522 

GEFS 










Financing 

65,461 

54,056 

44,874 

2,295 

3,174 

1,738 

916 

679 

695 

Insurance 

10,614 

9,663 

8,025 

31 

17 

26 

11 

8 

6 

Securities Broker-Dealer 

38,845 

27,118 

21,891 

38 

33 

19 

31 

32 

32 

All Other 

175 

91 

155 

28 

33 

14 

16 

13 

11 

Total GEFS 

115,095 

90,928 

74,945 

2,392 

3,257 

1,797 

974 

732 

744 

Eliminations 

(7,575) 

(6,691) 

(5,363) 

— 

_ 

_ 

„ 

_ 

_ 

Consolidated totals 

$153,884 $128,344 $110,865 

$4,647 

$5,508 

$4,085 

$2,508 

$2,256 

$2,266 
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Revenues include income from all sources: i.e., for GE, 
both sales of products and services to customers and “other 
income”; for GEFS, “earned income” as described in note 1. 
In general, it is GE policy to price sales from one Company 
component to another as nearly as practical to equivalent 
commercial selling prices. About one-sixth of consolidated 
revenues are from agencies of the U.S. government,GE’s 
largest single customer. Most of these were for aerospace 
and aircraft engine products and services. 

Operating profit by industry segment is on page 33 of 
this report. 

Two reclassifications between segments (neither of which 
has been restated because of the immaterial effect) are 
reflected in the 1990 data. Effective January 1, 1990, the 
operations of the Drive Systems business, formerly 
included as part of the Industrial segment, are classified 
with Power Systems. Operating results of GE Americom, 
formerly included in GE’s Technical Products and Services 
segment but transferred to GE Capital as of December 31, 
1989, are now reported in GEFS’ Financing segment. 

A description of each of General Electric Company and 
consolidated affiliates’ industry segments follows. 

GE 

■ Aerospace products and services encompasses electron¬ 
ics, avionic systems, military vehicle equipment, automated 
test systems, computer software, armament systems, missile 
system components, simulation systems, spacecraft, com¬ 
munication systems, radar, sonar and systems integration. 
Most aerospace sales are to agencies of the U.S. govern¬ 
ment, principally the Department of Defense and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

■ Aircraft Engines and replacement parts are manufac¬ 
tured and sold by GE for use in commercial and military 
aircraft, in naval ships and as industrial power sources. GE’s 
military engines are used in a wide variety of aircraft that 
includes fighters, bombers, tankers and helicopters. GE’s 
large CFM56 and CF6 engines power all categories of com¬ 
mercial aircraft: short/medium, intermediate and long- 
range. Applications for GE’s CFM56 engine, produced 
jointly by GE and SNECMA of France, include: Boeing’s 
737-300/-400/-500 series; Airbus Industrie’s A320, A321 
and A340 series; and military aircraft such as the KC-135, 
E/KE-3 and E-6. The CFM56-3-powered 737 has become 
the fastest-selling aircraft/engine combination in commer¬ 
cial aviation history. GE’s CF6 family of engines powers 
intermediate and long-range aircraft such as Boeing’s 747 
and 767 series, Airbus Industrie’s A300, A310 and A330 
series, and McDonnell Douglas’ DC-10 and MD-11 series. 
GE also produces jet engines for executive and regional 
commuter aircraft. 


■ Appliances includes kitchen and laundry equipment 
such as refrigerators, ranges, microwave ovens, freezers, 
dishwashers, clothes washers and dryers, and room air con¬ 
ditioners. These are sold under GE, Hotpoint, RCA and 
Monogram brands and, increasingly, under private brands 
for retailers. GE microwave ovens and room air condition¬ 
ers are mainly sourced from non-U.S. suppliers while 
investment in Company-owned domestic facilities is 
focused on refrigerators, dishwashers, ranges and home 
laundry equipment. Acquisition of Roper Corporation in 
1988 added to GE’s productive capacity and broadened its 
product offerings, including gas ranges. A large portion of 
appliance sales is to a variety of retail outlets with a signifi¬ 
cant portion of sales of certain products such as laundry 
equipment and refrigerators being for replacement of 
older products. The other principal market consists of resi¬ 
dential building contractors who install appliances in new 
dwellings. A nationwide service network supports GE’s 
appliance business. European market participation was 
expanded significantly in 1989 with the formation of a joint 
venture there. 

■ Broadcasting consists primarily of the National Broad¬ 
casting Company (NBC), which is the current leader in 
network television. NBC’s principal businesses are the fur¬ 
nishing within the United States of network television serv¬ 
ices to affiliated television stations, the production of live 
and recorded television programs, and the operation, 
under licenses from the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion (FCC), of six VHF television broadcasting stations. 

The NBC Television Network is one of three competing 
major national commercial broadcast television networks 
and serves more than 200 regularly affiliated stations 
within the United States. The television stations NBC owns 
and operates are located in Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New York and Washington, D.C. Broadcasting 
operations are subject to FCC regulation and station licen¬ 
sing. NBC currently is expanding its operations, including 
investment and programming activities in cable television. 

a Industrial encompasses lighting products, electrical 
distribution and control equipment for industrial and com¬ 
mercial construction, transportation systems, motors, 
industrial automation products and GE Supply. Customers 
for many of these products and services include electrical 
distributors, original equipment manufacturers and indus¬ 
trial end users. Lighting products include a wide variety of 
lamps — incandescent, fluorescent, high intensity dis¬ 
charge, halogen and specialty — as well as wiring devices 
and quartz products. Markets and customers are principally 
in the United States. However, the 1990 acquisition of a 
majority interest in Tungsram Company, Ltd. of Hungary 
and the early 1991 acquisition of a majority interest in 
GE-THORN Lamps, Ltd. of the United Kingdom reflect 
the increased importance of overseas markets. Markets are 
extremely varied, ranging from household consumers to 
commercial and industrial end users and original equip¬ 
ment manufacturers. Electrical distribution and control 
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equipment, for which European operations were expanded 
with a joint venture in 1989, is sold for installation in com¬ 
mercial, industrial and residen tial facilities. Transportation 
systems include diesel-electric and electric locomotives, 
transit propulsion equipment, drilling devices and motor¬ 
ized wheels for off-highway vehicles, such as those used in 
mining operations. Locomotives are sold principally to 
domestic and foreign railroads, while markets for other 
products include state and urban transit authorities and 
industrial users. Motors and motor-related products serve 
the appliance, commercial, industrial, heating, air condi¬ 
tioning and automotive markets. Motor products are used 
within GE and also are sold externally. Industrial automa¬ 
tion products cover a broad range of electrical and elec¬ 
tronic products with emphasis on manufacturing and 
advanced engineering automation applications. GE Supply 
operates a nationwide network of electrical supply houses. 
Until the fourth quarter of 1988, the Industrial segment 
also included semiconductor operations that have since 
been sold. 

■ Materials includes high-performance engineered plas¬ 
tics used in applications such as substitutes for metal and 
glass in automobiles and as housings for computers and 
other business equipment; silicones; superabrasives such as 
man-made diamonds; and laminates. Market opportunities 
for many of these products are created by functional 
replacement that provides customers with an improved 
material at lower cost. These materials are sold to a diverse 
customer base (mainly manufacturers) in the United States 
and abroad. Acquisition of the chemicals businesses of 
Borg-Warner Corporation at the end of 198S’s third 
quarter provided GE with another product — ABS resins, a 
family of thermoplastic resins used by custom molders and 
major original equipment manufacturers for use in a vari¬ 
ety of applications, including fabrication of automotive 
parts, telecommunications equipment, computer enclo¬ 
sures, major appliance parts and pipe. The acquisition also 
added technical and manufacturing strength and domestic 
and offshore marketing facilities and expertise that comple¬ 
ment GE’s other plastics businesses. Materials also included 
Ladd Petroleum Corporation until December 21, 1990, 
when it was sold to Amax Oil and Gas, Inc. 

■ Power Systems serves worldwide utility, industrial and 
governmental customers with products for the generation, 
transmission and distribution of electricity and with related 
installation, engineering and repair services. GE has 
remained a leader in most power systems products in the 
face of a decline in domestic and foreign markets for a 
number of years. Worldwide competition continues to be 
intense. During the last two years, there have been tangible 
signs of market improvement. GE management continues 
vigorous efforts to improve cost-competitiveness and to 


adapt products and marketing to the changing environ¬ 
ment. Steam turbine-generators are sold to the electric util¬ 
ity industry, to the U.S. Navy and, for cogeneration, to 
industrial and independent power customers. Marine steam 
turbines and propulsion gears also are sold to the U.S. 

Navy. Gas turbines are used principally as packaged power 
plants for electric utilities and for industrial cogeneration 
and mechanical drive applications. Although there have 
been no nuclear plant orders in the United States since the 
mid-1970s and international activity has been very low, GE 
continues to invest in advanced technology development 
and to focus its resources on refueling and serving its 
installed boiling water reactors. Power delivery and control 
products include transformers, electricity meters, relays, 
capacitors and arresters, principally for electric utilities, 
and drive systems for industrial applications. Installation, 
engineering and repair services include management and 
technical expertise for large projects, such as power plants; 
maintenance, inspection, repair and rebuilding of electrical 
apparatus produced by GE and others; on-site engineering 
and upgrading of already installed products sold by GE and 
others; and environmental systems for utilities. 

H Technical Products and Services consists of technology 
operations providing products, systems and services to a 
variety of customers. Businesses in this segment include 
medical systems and services, communications and infor¬ 
mation services, and certain other specialized services. 
Medical systems include magnetic resonance (MR) scan¬ 
ners, computed tomography (CT) scanners, x-ray, nuclear 
imaging, ultrasound, and other diagnostic equipment and 
supporting services sold to domestic and foreign hospitals 
and medical facilities. Acquisitions and joint ventures in 
recent years have expanded GE’s medical systems activities 
in world markets. Information services are provided both 
to internal and external customers by GE Information 
Services, GE Consulting Services and the GE Computer 
Service operation. These include enhanced computer- 
based communications services, such as data network serv¬ 
ices, electronic messaging and electronic data interchange, 
which are offered to commercial and industrial customers 
through a worldwide network; application software pack¬ 
ages; custom system design and programming services; and 
independent maintenance and rental/leasing services for 
minicomputers and microcomputers, electronic test instru¬ 
ments and data communications equipment. A separate 
services component provides a variety of specialized serv¬ 
ices to government customers. In December 1989, GE’s 
mobile communications business was placed in a joint ven¬ 
ture with Ericsson of Sweden. This venture combines GE’s 
mobile radio manufacturing and distribution strength in 
North America with Ericsson’s European market strength 
and position in digital cellular technology. Also until the 
end of 1989, this segment included GE Americom, a 
domestic communications satellite operator. GE Americom 
was transferred to GE Capital as of December 31, 1989, and 
its results are included in GEFS from the beginning of 1990. 
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■ Earnings of and Investment in GEFS are shown on a 
“one-line” basis in GE’s segment data but are eliminated in 
consolidation. A separate discussion of GEFS segments 
appears below. 

■ AU Other consists primarily of income derived from 
licensing use of GE know-how to others. 

GEFS 

The business of General Electric Financial Services, Inc. 
(GEFS) consists of the ownership of three affiliates that, 
together with their affiliates and other investments, consti¬ 
tute General Electric Company’s principal financial services 
activities. GEFS owns all of the common stock of General 
Electric Capital Corporation (GECC) and of Employers 
Reinsurance Corporation (ERC). Until August 10, 1990, 
GEFS owned 80% of Kidder, Peabody Group Inc. with the 
other 20% held by or on behalf of certain Kidder, Peabody 
officers. As of that date, GEFS acquired all of the outstand¬ 
ing shares of Kidder, Peabody and now is the sole share 
owner. 

For industry segment purposes, Financing consists solely 
of activities of GE Capital; Insurance consists principally of 
activities of ERC but also includes certain insurance entities 
owned by GE Capital; Securities Broker-Dealer consists 
entirely of Kidder, Peabody’s operations; and All Other is 
mainly GEFS’ corporate activities not identifiable with spe¬ 
cific industry segments. 

Additional information about each GEFS segment 
follows. 

* Financing activities of GE Capital include time sales, 
revolving credit and inventory financing for retail mer¬ 
chants (major appliances, television sets, furniture and 
other home furnishings, and personal computers); private 
label credit cards; bank credit cards; automobile leasing 
and automobile inventory financing; home and recreation 
financing (principally time sales and dealer inventory 
financing of mobile homes); commercial and industrial 
loans and equipment sales financing provided through 
leases, time sales and loans; leasing services for third-party 
investors; commercial and residential real estate financing; 
and mortgage servicing. GE Capital also is an equity inves¬ 
tor in certain other service and financial services organiza¬ 
tions and participates in highly leveraged transactions. 
Although leasing has been a major factor in GE Capitals 
growth over the years, GE Capital has actively changed its 
investment portfolio to place greater emphasis on asset 
ownership, management and operation. Virtually all prod¬ 
ucts financed by GE Capital are manufactured by compa¬ 
nies other than GE. 


■ Insurance consists mainly of ERC, a multiple-line 
property and casualty reinsurer that writes all lines of rein¬ 
surance other than title and annuities. ERC reinsures prop¬ 
erty and casualty risks written by more than 1,000 domestic 
and foreign insurers and augments its overseas business 
through subsidiaries located in the United Kingdom and 
Denmark. By way of other subsidiaries, ERC writes prop¬ 
erty and casualty reinsurance through brokers and pro¬ 
vides reinsurance brokerage services. ERC also writes 
certain specialty lines of insurance on a direct basis, princi¬ 
pally excess workers’ compensation for self-insurers, libel 
and allied torts, and errors and omissions coverage for 
insurance agents and brokers. It is licensed in all states of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, certain prov¬ 
inces of Canada and in other jurisdictions. ERC business is 
generally subject to regulation by various insurance regula¬ 
tory agencies. Other insurance activities of GEFS include 
GE Capital affiliates that provide various forms of insur¬ 
ance. FGIC Corporation provides financial guarantee 
insurance, principally on municipal bonds and structured 
finance issues. GE Capital’s mortgage insurance operations 
are engaged primarily in providing private insurance. 
Other affiliates provide life reinsurance and, for GE Capital 
customers, credit life and certain types of property and 
casualty insurance. 

■ Securities Broker-Dealer represents Kidder, Peabody, 
which is a major investment banking and securities firm. 
Principal businesses include securities underwriting; sales 
and trading of equity and fixed income securities; financial 
futures activities; advisory services for mergers, acquisi¬ 
tions and other corporate finance matters; merchant bank¬ 
ing; research services; and asset management. These 
services are provided in the United States and abroad to 
domestic and foreign business entities, governments, gov¬ 
ernment agencies, and individual and institutional inves¬ 
tors. Kidder is a member of the principal domestic 
securities and commodities exchanges and is a primary 
dealer in U.S. government securities. Certain affiliates of 
Kidder, Peabody are subject to the rules and regulations of 
various federal, state and industry regulatory agencies that 
apply to securities broker-dealers, including the U.S. Secu¬ 
rities and Exchange Commission, U.S. Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission, New York Stock Exchange, National 
Association of Securities Dealers and the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 
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Geographic Segment Information (consolidated) 


Revenues 

(In millions) For the years ended December 31 


Total revenues Intersegment revenues External revenues 



1990 

1989 

1988 

1990 

1989 

1988 1990 

1989 

1988 

United States 

Other areas of the world 
Intercompany eliminations 

$51,270 

9,165 

(2,021) 

$48,912 

7,458 

(1,796) 

$46,364 

5,576 

Cl,851) 

$ U28 $ 
893 
(2.021) 

1,107 $ 
689 
(1,796) 

874 $50,142 

977 8,272 

(1.851) 

$47,805 

6,769 

$45,490 

4,599 

Total 

$58,414 

$54,574 

$50,089 

$ — S 

- t 

$58,414 

$54,574 

$50,089 











Operating profit 

For the years ended December 31 

Assets 

At December 31 





1990 

1989 

1988 

1990 

1989 

1988 



United States 

Other areas of the world 
Intercompany eliminations 
Total 

$ 6,862 
883 
(38) 

$ 7,707 

$ 6,070 
974 
(8) 

$ 7,036 

$ 4,941 
1,009 
. (10) 

$ 5,940 

$137,572 
16,461 
. (149) 

$153,884 

$117,109 

11,346 

(111) 

$128,344 

$102,327 

8,641 
_ (103) 

$110,865 




U.S. revenues include GE exports to external customers, 
and royalty and licensing income from foreign sources. 
Exports to external customers by major areas of the world 
are shown on page 35. 

1 The Company manages its exposure to currency move¬ 


ments by committing to future exchanges of currencies at 
specified prices and dates. Commitments outstanding at 
December 31, 1990, were $1,217 million for GE and $1,633 
million for GEFS, excluding Kidder, Peabody. 



Quarterly Information (unaudited) 


_ „ .... First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter 

(Dollar amounts m millions; _ _ _ _:_ 


per-share amounts in dollars) 

1990 

1989 

1990 

1989 

1990 

1989 

1990 

1989 

Consolidated operations 

Net earnings 

$ 950 

$ 849 

$ 1,088 

$ 972 

$ 1,026 

$ 945 

$ 1,239 

$ U73 

Net earnings per share 

L06 

0.94 

1.22 

1.08 

1.16 

1.04 

1.42 

1.30 

Dividends declared per share 

0.47 

0.41 

0.47 

0.41 

0.47 

0.41 

0.51 

0.47 

Common stock market price 
High 

67 

49 

71 Vs 

56% 

75% 

59% 

58% 

643/4 

Low 

60% 

43% 

63% 

44% 

50% 

51% 

50 

52 3 A 

Selected data 

GE 

Sales of products and 
services 

9,292 

8,868 

10,567 

10,188 

10,369 

9,616 

12,789 

12,347 

Gross profit from sales 

2,637 

2,392 

2,980 

2,989 

2,779 

2,499 

3,171 

3,407 

GEFS 

Revenues from operations 

3,162 

2,824 

3,686 

3,261 

3,717 

3,230 

4,209 

3,630 

Operating profit 

350 

259 

313 

231 

375 

341 

357 

307 


For GE, gross profit from sales is sales of goods and 
services less cost of goods and services sold. For GEFS, 
operating profit is income before taxes. 

Fourth-quarter 1990 operating results included the gain 
on the disposition of Ladd Petroleum, which was more than 
offset by restructuring charges exceeding $100 million. 


Earnings-per-share amounts for each quarter are 
required to be computed independently and, because of the 
large purchases of treasury shares in connection with the 
GE Share Repurchase Program, will not be equal to the 
total year 1990 earnings-per-share amount. 
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Corporate Information 
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Corporate Headquarters 

General Electric Company 
3135 Easton Turnpike 
Fairfield, Conn. 06431 
(203)373-2211 

Annual Meeting 

The 1991 Annual Meeting of the General Electric 
Company will be held on Wednesday, April 24, at the 
Princess Theatre in Decatur, Ala. 

Share Owner Inquiries 

When inquiring about share owner matters, contact: 

GE Securities Ownership Services, P.O. Box 120065, 
Stamford, Conn. 06912. Telephone: (203) 326-4040. 

Dividend Reinvestment Plan 

Share owners who have one or more shares of GE stock 
registered in their names are eligible to invest cash up to 
$10,000 per month and/or reinvest their dividends in the 
GE Dividend Reinvestment and Share Purchase Plan. 

For an authorization form and prospectus, write to: 
Reinvestment Plan Services, PO. Box 120068, Stamford, 
Conn. 06912. 

Principal Transfer Agent and Registrar 

To transfer securities, contact: The Bank of New York, 
Receive Sc Deliver Department, Church Street Station, 

P. O. Box 11002, New York, N.Y. 10286. Telephone: 

(800) 524-4458. 

Stock Exchange Information 

In the United States, GE common stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange (its principal market) and on 
the Boston Stock Exchange, GE common stock also is 
listed on certain foreign exchanges, including The Stock 
Exchange, London and the Tokyo Stock Exchange. 

As of December 7, 1990, there were about 504,000 share 
owners of record. 

Cassette Recordings 

An audio cassette version of this Annual Report is available 
to the visually impaired. For a copy, contact: Corporate 
Communications, General Electric Company, Fairfield, 
Conn. 0643L Telephone: (203) 373-2020. 


Form 10-K and Other Reports 

The financial information in this report, in the opinion of 
management, substantially conforms with or exceeds the 
information required in the “10-K Report” to be submitted 
to the Securities and Exchange Commission at the end of 
March. Certain supplemental information is in that report, 
however, and copies without exhibits will be available, 
without charge, from: Corporate Investor Communica¬ 
tions, General Electric Company, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

Copies of the General Electric Pension Plan, the Sum¬ 
mary Annual Report for GE employee benefit plans subject 
to the Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974, 
and other GE employee benefit plan documents and infor¬ 
mation are available by writing to Corporate Investor Com¬ 
munications and specifying the information desired. 

GE Financial Services has a separate Annual Report, and 
both it and GE Capital Corporation file Form 10-K Reports 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission. Copies of 
these reports may be obtained from: General Electric Finan¬ 
cial Services, Inc., P. O. Box 8300, Stamford, Conn. 06927. 

The Annual Reports of the General Electric Foundations 
also may be obtained by contacting their office at 3135 Eas¬ 
ton Turnpike, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

Corporate Ombudsman 

For confidential reporting of concerns about U.S. federal 
government contracting matters, contact: GE Corporate 
Ombudsman, P.O. Box 911, Fairfield, Conn. 06430. From 
outside Connecticut, call: (800) 227-5003; from inside Con¬ 
necticut, call: (800) 231-2556. 

Product Information 

For information about GE consumer products and services, 
call The GE Answer Center® at (800) 626-2000. For infor¬ 
mation about GE technical, commercial and industrial 
products and services, call the GE Business Information 
Center at (800) 626-2004. For information about the varied 
financial products and services offered by GE Capital Cor¬ 
poration, call (800) 243-2222. 


©1991 General Electric Company Printed in U.S.A. 

Note: Unless otherwise indicated by the context, the terms “GE,” 
“General Electric” and “Company” are used on the basis of con¬ 
solidation described on page 44. GENERAL @ ELECTRIC ,||j^, GE and 
RCA are registered trademarks of General Electric Company; 4k 
and NBC are registered trademarks of National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany, Inc.; ® and ™ indicate registered and unregistered trade and 
service marks. 
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